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DESERT EVENING 

By Margaret Hyavi 
Clearfield, Utah 

The desert sings deep purple chords 
To match the evening sky. 
With scented winds from canyon fords. 
To waft the lullaby. 

\tui over jagged mountain walls 
Phe moon's round lantern looms 
To light those shakoed sentinals. 
The yuccas' clustered blooms. 



VIGNETTE 

By Josephine Henrv 
Santa Ana, California 
Cloud swept vistas 

Tawny sand 
Rainbow spanning 

Sky and land. 

Star flecked desert 

Silent space 
Karth reflecting 

Heaven's grace. 



LATEST GADGET 

By Grace Barker Wilson 
Kirtland, New Mexico 
The fevered search for rare uranium 
Has set the great southwestern lands a-hum. 
Prospecting parlies range on desert hills; 
Dispute about conflicting claims now fills 
The gossip column and the daily press. 
Illegal practice, and ill-timed duress, 
Gel-rich-quick dreams are driving people 
mad. 

A geigcr counter is the latest fad. 



NOON? 

By Darrell A. Totten 
Henderson. Nevada 
The desert urges one to think 
Of things other than food and drink 
Perhaps its restless sands can tell 
Just how each eon's shadow fell. 
Man knows so little of the past 
Out of which he has come so fast. 
For Man the minute is the dye 
That marks the hour passing by. 
Marking the years we cannot see - 
Challenging our credulity— 
A desert measures eternitv. 



EVENING PRIMROSE 

By Georgia Jordan 
San Bernardino, 1 



When evening shadows fall, primroses peep 
From out a canopy of leafy green, 
A daily shade from burning desert sun. 
Refreshed by evening air, the buds are seen 
Unfolding, giving fragrance to enjoy. 
The dainty primrose cheeks of petal while 
Are hlushing with soft tints of rose. 
Awaiting kisses from the starry nighl. 

Hscaping from tumultuous city life, 
1 pause and rest beside the desert bloom, 
Enchanted by the evening's haunting charm 
And peaceful solitude. The silent loom 
Of Spring is weaving on the desert sand 
Primroses created by the Master hand. 



DESERT MORN 

By O. S. PinCKNEy 
Mariposa, California 

Awake! and look toward the cast 
There where Aurora now rolls back the 
flaming gates of dawn 
And as that rosy portal opens wide, scatters 
the shadows 
Of the night that's gone. 
And as that sun soars up toward Heaven's 
dome 

Obliterating shadows on its way 
The Painter enters with His brush in hand 

To paint the glories of a new-born day. 
The Sego Lily lifts her dainty head 

And, blushing, gazes on that golden sun. 
Winds whisper, softly o'er the desert sand. 

Awake! Behold! Another day's begun 



By Tanya South 

Let each day be as if it were 
The last for you on earth. 
With love and kindness to restore. 

And all the things of worth 
Apportioned proper place and tune 

And you Shall find your way 
With flowers gayly on it strewn 
day. 



By Pansyb H. Powell 
Salt Lake City. Utah 
No stranger's feet should tread these rotting 
boards 

Nor unknown hands push doors that hang 
ajar. 

For all the golden past this dead town 
hoards 

Would vanish at a curious touch. The star 
That shines above it sends no searching lighl 
Into deserted corners, which would tell 
Where wraiths are crouching as the coming 
night 

Awakes to the coyote's vesper bell. 
Belter to leave this old town to its dreams- 
Step gently that no sleeping echoes wake; 
No spoken word should shake ihe dusty 
beams 

That shelter bats and the guardian rattle- 
snake. 

Here none should enter but the aged few 
These weed -grown walks and cob webbed 
homes once knew. 



THE DESERT'S TOUCH 

By Miriam R. Anderson 
San Bernardino, California 
I long for the desert's breath again, and the 

high clear coyote's song, 
And the wind in my face and the pattern of 

trails as I ride along; 
1 long for the clean soft sand once more 

where mesquite trees bend and blow, 
/\nd the stars come awake in the close 

friendly sky lhat only the deserts know. 

I long for their healing peace again, for a 

quiet brooding hill, 
And the purpling haze of the far clear 

heights and the range of space they fill 
t long for the desert's homing touch, and 

the wind and stars and sand, 
Yet no matter how far from its trails I mav 

gij, I am still within His Hand. 



PRAIRIE YEARNING 

By Pearl Riggs Crouch 
Ashland, Oregon 
Oh, for a tree when my heart yearns out 

Over the reaching dryland plain! 
The muted murmuring of leaves. 
The croon of nesting birds again! 

A tree, whose gracious spreading boughs 
Give dewy shade from noonday sun ; 

A tree to chant a vesper hy 
Of gratitude when day is 

Only a leafy, swaying tree 

In slanting veils of summer rain — 

My heart would sing with a thousand hopes. 
Here on the reaching, dryland plain! 



WHO SETS HIS FOOT UPON 
THESE HILLS 

By Mildred Breedlovf. 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
Who sets his foot upon this desert waste. 
And sees the rainbows of these barren hills. 
May find the image cannot be erased 
By greening springs and snow-banked win- 
dow sills. 

Who tramps upon this rocky, desert range 
For health; for gold; by accident or choice, 
Where mountains flaunt a constant coloi 
change. 

And only space and solitude have voice — 
May find the days grown sweet with desert 
air. 

Where purple hills become a binding chain. 
And wake one day, to find that, unaware. 
His heart became a captive to the plain. 
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DESERT CALE n DPR 

April 1 - Easter Sunrise Services: 
The Cross-on-the-Mesa, two miles 
west of Taos, New Mexico; 22nd 
Annual Grand Canyon Services; 
Sand Dunes, Death Valley National 
Monument, California, 

April 1-4 — Cochiti, San Felipe. Santo 
Domingo and various other New 
Mexican Pueblos, Spring Corn 
Dances. 

April 6-8 — Dons Club 'fravelcade to 

Petrified Forest and Navajoland, 

from Phoenix, Arizona. 
April 6-8 — Seventh Annual Fiesta 

and Rodeo, Truth or Consequences. 

New Mexico. 
April 7 — Palm Springs, California, 

Desert Museum Field Trip to 

Horsethief Canyon. 
April 7-8 — Flower Show, Yuma, Ariz. 
April 8-22 — - Painting and Sculpture 

Show, Fine Arts Gallery, Tucson, 

Arizona. 

April 9 — Fesiival Square Dance Jam- 
boree, Tucson, Arizona. 

April 9-13 — Desert Caballeros Ride 
and Las Damas Trek, Wicfcenburg, 
Arizona, 

April 10-22— Art Show, Desert Weav- 
ers and Ceramists, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, Art Center. 

April 13-15 — Square Dance Festival, 
Yuma, Arizona. 

April 14 — Play Day at White Sands 
National Monument, Alamogordo, 
New Mexico. 

April 14-15 — Sierra Club Hike to 
Clark Mountain, 32 miles east of 
Baker, California. 

April 14-15— Yuma County Sheriff's 
Posse Horse Show and Kid's Ro- 
deo, Yuma, Arizona. 

April 14-15 — Children's Parade and 
Fiesta at La Placita, Tucson, Ariz. 

April 15— Old Timers' Reunion, Ala- 
mo gordo. New Mexico. 

April 17 — Old Timers' Celebration. 
Doming, New Mexico. 

April 18-19 — Fiesta de las Florcs, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

April 18-22 - Yuma County Fair, 
Yuma, Arizona. 

April 19 — Spring Flower Show at 
Mezona, Mesa, Arizona. 

April 19-22 — 20th Annual Desert 
Circus, Palm Springs, California, 

April 21-22 — Sierra Club Joshua Tree 
National Monument. California, 
outing; camp at Indian Cove camp- 
ground. 

April 21-22— Rabbit Show, Roswell, 
New Mexico. 

April 21-22. 28-29, May 5-6 — Ra- 
mona Pageant, Hemet. California. 

April 22 — Annual Spring Wildllower 
Festival, Hi Vista east of Lancaster, 
California. 

April 27— Miss Ogden Pageant, Og- 
den, Utah. 

April 28 - — Palm Springs, California, 
Desert Museum Field Trip to Oasis 
of 49 Palms in Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monument. 

April 28-May 20— 22nd Annual Jun- 
ior Indian Art Show, Museum of 
Northern Arizona, Flagstaff. 

Month of April — Free Spring Art 
Exhibition at Taos, New Mexico. 

Month of April — Special Exhibit of 
Hopi Kachinas and Old Buitos and 
Retables — statues and paintings of 
saints from New Mexico, South- 
west Museum, Highland Park, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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Alert and cautious, antelope group investigates the danger at hand. Photograph 

by Murial Jacobs. 
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Prior to man's westward migration across this continent in the 
middle at the last century, the antelope was counted in the millions. 
After the migration was nearly completed and the slaughter-rifles 
silenced, only a handful ot these fleet animals remained. This is the 
story of what is being done today to correct this man-made near-tragedy, 
particularly on the Sheldon Antelope Refuge of northwestern Nevada, 
largest in the nation. 



Map by Norton Allen 



*2£/Y FIRST SIGHT of wild 
{fls pronghorn antelopes came on 
a summer morning, a number 
of years ago. while riding through the 
Massacre Lakes country in northwest- 
ern Nevada. 

They were standing on a sage-grown 
flat, not more than a hundred yards 
away— a dozen small, slender-limbed 
animals, their gray-tan eolor blend- 
ing with the soft colors of the land- 
scape. For the space of two or three 
breaths I stared at the little band, and 
the animals stared back at me— every 
one of them frozen as still as a figure 
painted on canvas. Their small, neat 
heads were held proudly erect and I 
could sense that every stiff hair on 
their bodies was bristling with alert- 
ness. 

Suddenly, they whirled, and their 
white rump flags were bounding off 
through the sage -— great, effortless 



bounds that reminded me, somehow, 
of cascading water, and music. 

As my horse started down the dusty 
trail, i felt as if I had been looking 
through a tiny peephole into the past. 
For one fleeting but un forgetful mo- 
ment I had gazed upon a living symbol 
of a vanished era — the era of the 
bison and Redman, of creaking emi- 
grant wagons and long rifles, of bearded 
giants driving into the sunset, of the 
antelope. 

Since that day, 1 have encountered 
other small bands of pronghorns in 
several Southwestern states. With each 
band sighted, I have thought of man's 
belated battle to rescue the antelope 
from extinction. 1 have wondered if 
that effort was proving successful, how 
the program was being administered 
and what were its major problems. 

For the answers to those questions 1 
went directly to the biggest antelope 



reserve in the United States— the She!- 
don National Antelope Refuge and the 
adjacent Charles Sheldon Antelope 
Range, embracing between them nearly 
1000 square miles of territory in the 
northwest corner of Nevada. 

Benjamin Hazeltine, refuge man- 
ager, gave me permission to set up 
housekeeping in an Army tent in the 
headquarters area. Later, I moved 50 
miles across the refuge to sub-head- 
quarters on the old Dufurrena ranch 
at the mouth of Virgin Valley, where I 
renewed acquaintance with my friends, 
Mr, and Mrs. Murial Jacobs. 

Murial, a senior employee on the 
refuge in charge of subheadqiiarters, 
has iived around antelopes all his years. 
He was born just across the state line 
in the heart of Southern Oregon's 
pronghorn country. Ben Hazeltine can- 
not claim as long a personal acquain- 
tance with antelopes for he transferred 
to Sheldon only five years ago from 
Fort Peck, Montana, but he has to his 
credit more than 24 years experience 
in game management in Montana and 
North Dakota, which includes some 
experience in antelope management, 
and is thoroughly schooled in wildlife 
conservation. 

With two such men to answer my 
questions, I fell I should be able to 
learn practically everything there is to 
know about an antelope, except, pos- 
sibly, how to speak his language. 



Fastest kind creature in North America, only a bullet can outspeed the antelope. 
This fact was proven many times in pioneer days. Photograph hy Murial Jacobs. 
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During my several days at Sheldon 
1 wrote 10,000 words of notes. Most 
particularly, however, I learned that 
man's effort to rescue the pronghorn 
from extinction has been a long uphill 
struggle — one that is stilt not won. 

Before the white man came, the 
antelope proved himself capable of 
surviving any adversity. For centuries 
the Plains Indians had hunted him for 
his hide and for food. He had fallen 
prey to every sort of predator and his 
ranks had been thinned by periodic 
storms, drouth and cold. Despite all 
this his kind had prospered to an ex- 
tent that almost transcends belief. 

When the white man began his west- 
ward march, the Great Plains country 
from Canada to Central Mexico was 
ranged by antelopes of incredible num- 
ber—possibly as many as 40,000,000 
of them according to an estimate by 
the late naturalist-author, Ernest 
Thompson Seton. 

Yet, scarcely 50 years later, that 
number had dwindled to virtually none 
—one lone animal, perhaps, where as 
many as 10,000 formerly had ranged! 

It was the old ignoble story of white 
man's greed and waste, and white man's 
high-powered rifles. Millions of ante- 
lopes were slain by professional hunters 
employed by railroads, mines, army 
camps and wagon trains. They slaugh- 
tered the species in such frightful quan- 
tities that dressed antelope carcasses 
were offered for sale on the streets of " 
Denver for 25 cents. Many animals 
fell victims of their own natural in- 
quisitiveness. Curious about the newly- 
laid railroad tracks, they assembled 
along the rails in vast bands — there to 
be struck down and killed by the speed- 



Having found co-existence with man- 
kind impossible, die antelopa declined 
along with the buffalo and the passen- 
ger pigeon and by the early 1920s the 
pronghorn population in the United 
States was estimated at an all-time low 
of 26,600 animals. Their ranks were 
reduced to beggarly herds in only seven 
of the more sparsely-populated states. 
One of these was Nevada where, in 
1924. remained an estimated 4253 
antelopes, 80 percent of which were 
concentrated in the northwestern part 
of the state. 

If immediate steps had not been 
taken to halt killing of the species and 
to otherwise conserve and propagate 
tiie few remaining animals, it is likely 
that another five years would have seen 
the extinction of the pronghorn. These 
steps, fortunately, were taken not only 
by the U.S. Department of the Interior, 
but by state fish and game commissions, 
sportsmen's groups, the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, the 
Boone and Crockett Club, the Order 




Male pronghorn antelope. Few people have ever gotten this close to a live 
mate. Photograph by the author. 



of the Antelope and other national 
conservation agencies. 

As a result of the combined effort 
of these organizations, several antelope 
refuges were established, seed stock 
was trapped and moved to vacant areas, 
and legalized killing of the species was 
prohibited or limited everywhere. After 
20 years of such protection, America's 
antelope herd had climbed back to an 
estimated 200,000 animals — -still less 
than 5 percent of its one-time strength, 
but a sizeable gain, nonetheless. 

It was during this period that the 
Audubon Society and Boone and 
Crockett Club became interested in 
aiding the cause of the pronghorns in 
northwestern Nevada, and to that end 
raised funds with which to purchase 
all privately-owned lands within the 
34,091 -acre tract now embraced in 
Sheldon National Antelope Refuge. 
These holdings then were donated "to 



Uncle Sam, and in 1931 the original 
refuge was established. Five years 
later this nucleus was materially in- 
creased by the establishment of the 
Charles Sheldon Antelope Range of 
548,373 acres bordering the original 
refuge on three sides. 

Although both tracts arc under the 
supervision of Ben Hazeltine, the 
smaller refuge is managed entirely by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
while the larger tract is supervised 
jointly by the Wildlife Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management. Both 
are open to livestock grazing under 
the permit system, but within the huge 
area are 151,707 acres reserved for 
the exclusive use of antelopes — this 
exclusion maintained by natural topo- 
graphic features such as canyons and 
rimrock and by short drift fences. 

The need for a refuge in this part of 
Nevada arose when local stockmen 
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purchased the area's few springs for 
the exclusive use of their cattle. Once 
the area was set aside as a refuge, this 
problem was eliminated, but the scar- 
city of water still continues as a major 
problem. 

For the past six years the refuge has 
conducted a soil and moisture project 
financed by the Department of the 
Interior with a special allotment of 
$6000 to $8000 annually. Set up as 
a long-range program, the work in- 
cludes additional development of exist- 
ing springs, building drift fences, in- 
stalling gully plugs to halt erosion and 
building small dams. Insofar as possi- 
ble effort is made to use college stu- 
dents majoring in wildlife management 
for this work and 8 to 12 young men 
are employed each summer. 

"But even with the work accom- 
plished under this program, water is 
still a serious problem on the refuge 
and probably always will be." said 
Hazeltine. "The only thing that saves 
us is the fortunate circumstance that 
antelopes eat snow— and our winters 
generally are long. As soon as there 
is an inch of snow on the ground, our 
water worries are at least partially over 
until the next spring." 

The antelope cats many herbaceous 
plants, I was told. Both a grazer and 
a browser, his diet is comprised largely 
of brush and weeds eaten only in lim- 
ited quantities by domestic cattle, and 



he will Hi iive and grow fat on range 
of little use to livestock. One of his 
favorite delicacies is a species of low- 
growing yellow primrose which forms 
a dense carpeting along the shores of 
alkaline lakes and dry lake beds. Not 
only in his feeding, but in every phase 
of his life, the antelope is a creature 
of habit, He follows the same trails 
year after year and the does drop their 
kids on the same mesas and flats. 

"Sometime," said Murial Jacobs, 
"habit leads Lo his downfall. Near 
Hart Mountain refuge in Southern Ore- 
gon was a small dry flat known as 
Guano Lake. Migrating antelopes for 
years had followed a trail across this 
dry lake bed — consequently, once tliey 
found a thin sheet of water covering 
the flat but didn't detour. Instead they 
headed boldly across the lake. The 
result was that nearly 150 animals be- 
came bogged in the mud and died 
before anyone discovered them , . ." 

Biologically, the pronghorn is re- 
stricted to Western North America and 
has no near relatives among the ante- 
lopes of the world. He is a small ani- 
mal, about 40 inches high at the 
shoulder and mature bucks have an 
average live weight of 100 to 125 
pounds. Does breed in their second 
year and the kids are dropped in May 
— the entire year's crop in a period of 
two weeks, or less. In choosing a birth- 
place for their young, the does gener- 



ally select a site on the open plains, less 
than two miles from water and where 
the vegetation is not more than a foot 
high. Sites grown to the short sage, 
Artemisia nova, are especially favored, 
said Hazeltine. The kids, which come 
in pairs three out of four times, weigh 
from 4 to 10 pounds at birth. 

"They're mostly legs and appetite," 
said Jacobs. "But don't think they 
can't use those legs!" 

Three day old kids can run faster 
than a man; at 10 days, they can out- 
distance a fast dog; and a few days 
after that, not much less than a bullet 
can overtake them. 

"They are tough littie rascals, too," 
said Hazeltine. "During the first week 
of kidding this year many were born 
and thrived during cold, hard winds 
that thoroughly chilled we well-clothed 
observers. The second week three 
storms brought snow, hail and rain 
with no noticeable detrimental effects 
on the kids," 

For the first few days of their lives 
the youngsters are left cached in the 
sage by the mother who returns about 
every three hours to let them nurse 
and enjoy a brief romp. Soon they are 
big enough lo tag at her heels; and 
by the first of September, when the 
rutting season usually begins, they are 
ready to wean— an operation in which 
the bucks help the does by butting the 




young and chasing them away 
their hitherto reliable milk supply. 

Each buck usually has a harem of 
three or four does, but sometimes as 
many as seven or eight. They some- 
times find it necessary to fight for their 
harems, which they do by butting their 
heads together and battling viciously. 
Such duels occasionally end in death. 

"Sometimes," said Muria), "we find 
carcasses and skeletons of bucks with 
their horns locked or the prong of one 
buck is driven into the jawbone of 
another with such force that it is im- 
possible for the combatants to separate 
themselves, and both die . . ." 

At close of the rutting season, the 
mate antelope sheds his horns by a 
process quite different from that of deer. 
A new skin begins to grow over the core 
of the old horn and slowly pushes off 
the hard, outer shell. Thickening and 
hardening at the tip, this new skin 
gradually grows downward during the 
winter and following spring and by 
July the old core is completely re- 
sheatbed. While both does and bucks 
have horns, those of the doe are limited 
to straight, smoothly-tapered prongs, 
rarely longer than the animal's ears. 
Buck horns, on the other hand, may 
be as long as 15 inches, are generally 
forked at the tip and curve inward. 

Ever alert and wary, the little beasts 
are most apt to be glimpsed while 
making their departure, in which po- 

tic are their "flags" or rump patches 
of stiff white hair. In time of fancied 




en Hazeltine, manager of the Sheldon National Antelope Refuge. 



danger these hairs are raised like the 
hackles on a dog's neck producing two 
chrysanthemum-like rosettes. So con- 
spicuous are these patches they may 



Murial Jacobs holds an antelope lad. Photographs by the author. 




be seen with the unaided eye for two 
miles. Unless closely pursued, the 
antelope generally stops before he has 
run more than a few hundred yards. 
Having halted, he turns to face the 
pursuer and as he does the rump patch 
vanishes from view — and with it van- 
ishes the sight of the antelope. 

The pronghorn, incidentally, is tire 
most fleet-footed of all North Ameri- 
can animals and only the African 
cheetah is regarded as faster. It has 
been said that the adult antelope can 
run 70 miles an hour, but 40 to 45 
m.p.h. is their average good speed, 
according to the men at Sheldon. 

"They like to race cars and will run 
parallel to the highway for miles," said 
Muria]. "They don't seem to feel they 
have won the race fairly until they 
have crossed over the road in front of 
the car. Then they run out into the 
sage a little way and stop and look 
back— almost as if they were " 
at you!" 

Although able to bound great dis- 
tances, the antelope will rarely jump 
over an obstacle if he can figure any 
possible way to go under or around it. 

"Once I was driving along a road in 
the late afternoon and shadows ol' a 
line of telephone poles were lying 
across the road," continued Murial. 
"An antelope started running down the 
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Headquarters of the Charles Sheldon Antelope Range and Sheldon National 
A metope Refuge. Photograph by the author. 



road ahead of me. Every time lie came 
to a telephone- pole shadow he leaped 
high in the air lo clear it — high enough 
to have carried him over any fence in 
the country. Yet, if he had conic to 
a fence, he probably would have 
knuckled down and crawled under it!" 

Unless raised in captivity from kid 
days, an antelope rarely becomes 
friendly with people and almost never 
ventures close to an occupied house 
or yard, said Hazeltine. 

"They are different than deer in this 
respect," he pointed out. "For the past 
several summers a doe deer lias raised 
her twin fawns around the yard here 
at headquarters and has used our little 
patch of lawn and shrubbery as her 
special browsing grounds. But ante- 
lopes never let themselves forget that 
they arc wild animals . . ." 

Possibly this inherent distrust of 
man is responsible for the strange situ- 
ation in which game management au- 
thorities find their herds today. With 
assured feed and water and more than 
half a million acres set aside for their 
protection, Nevada's pronghorns, theo- 
retically, have never had it so good; 
thus it came to me as somewhat of a 
shock to learn that the herd is not 
prospering. 

Why? Nobody knows. 

Predators, it seems, are not the 
answer, since the refuge has few coy- 
otes or bobcats and maintains a good 
program of predator control. The loss 
to poachers is relatively small. There 
is loss each year to legalized hunting 
outside the refuge boundaries. There 
are incidental losses to winter kill, pro- 
longed cold spells and periods of 
drouth, but as this is traditional ante- 
lope country these losses should be 
no greater than they have been since 
prehistoric times. 



and fish and game departments of 
California, Oregon and Nevada. 

Long experience in trapping antelope 
kids for transplants, zoos and parks, 
had given Murial Jacobs a knowledge 
of this work that proved invaluable in 
training personnel, and the tagging 
operation at Sheldon — both during 
1954 and the expanded program of 
1955 — was conducted under his super- 



Yet, even under rigid protection, it 
is believed that not more than 15 to 
25 percent of the antelope kids born 
at Sheldon reach maturity, and after 
20-odd years of refuge status, the 
Sheldon herd is barely holding its own 
in number. In 1924 there were an 
estimated 3700 pronghorns on the 
lands later included in the refuge; 1945 
found this number shriveled to an all- 
low of 1500 animals, and the 
antelope population is set at 
around 2500. Why this situation 
should prevail in Nevada and Oregon 
when antelope in Wyoming, for ex- 
ample, have increased in 50 years from 
an estimated 4000 to some 65,000 ani- 
mals despite heavy annual hunting and 
several severe winters that claimed ter- 
rific toll— is something that conserva- 
tion men of four states are still striving 
to learn. 

Study of the problem 
hampered by the fact that antelopes 
are inveterate wanderers. Oregon-born 
antelopes migrate into Nevada and Ne- 
vada-born antelopes go to Oregon — 
all for no readily apparent reason, since 
feed and climatic factors are almost 
identical in both states. As a means 
of coordinating the study and investi- 
gation of antelope kid losses in North- 
ern California, Oregon and Nevada, 
game management men a few years 
ago formed the Tri-State Antelope 
Group, which has since been joined 
by Idaho. In 1954, managers of the 
Sheldon and Hart Mountain refuges 
submitted a plan for tagging new-born 
antelope kids as a possible means of 
gaining some concrete information on 
migratory trends and other casualty 
factors. The plan was approved, and 
during that first summer 98 kids were 
tagged by personnel of the two refuges 



After an antelope kid is three or 
four days old he has become so fleet 
footed there is little chance of catch- 
ing him without inflicting possible in- 
jury to the animal. For this reason, 

limited^ to newborn kids — and finding 
uranium is simple compared to locat- 
ing a well-camouflaged kid that an 
antelope doc has cached in the sage- 
brush. 

About the only way the tagging crew 
can find the kids is to follow the 
mothers when they return to feed them. 
Once a kid has been spotted by means 
of binoculars, a member of the tagging 
crew approaches the spot with a long- 
handled net similar to the dip nets of 
fishermen. If the kid runs — as he is 
almost certain to do if more than a day 
or two old- — the field man completes 
the last few yards of his stalking on a 
fast sprint and drops the net over the 
leggy little animal before he has time 
to get into full stride. The kid is ear- 
marked with small, metal disks and 
doe-kids also by ear cropping, and is 
returned to the nest. 

Before start of the project there was 
some speculation that does would not 
acknowledge their kids after the young 
had been handled and tagged. Follow- 
up observations have shown, however, 
that after a preliminary period of snil- 
invariably accept their 
youngsters and permit them to 

nurse. 

If out of the tagging there comes 
even one clue to the stagnant or dimin- 
ishing antelope population problem, 
game men of the four states feel the 
work will have been worthwhile. 

Although the primary problems of 
the refuge are those bearing directly 
on antelope husbandry, there are other 
problems as well. For one, the problem 
of distance. From the headquarters 
area it is nearly 50 miles to the nearest 
postoilice and point of supply at Cedar- 
ville, California; while a visit to the 
county seat at Reno entails a round- 
trip drive of more than 500 miles. 
Such a journey involves considerable 
time and gasoline and in winter the 
situation becomes much more compli- 
cated. 

Summers at Sheldon are short, par- 
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ticulariy at headquarters which, is at 
6500 feet elevation, and only 10 miles 
south of the Oregon line. Night tem- 
peratures in May have been known to 
drop to 7 degrees Fahrenheit and dur- 
ing the month of June, 1954, there 
were 14 nights of below-freezing tem- 
peratures, with a low of 20 degrees. 
During that same year, snow or sleet 
fell on the refuge four times in June 
and twice in August. I camped on the 
shore of Catnip Lake in 1 954 and each 
morning found the top of my car 
heavily coated with hoar frost. 

"But between storms," said Hazel- 
tine cheerfully, "there are a few days 
in each month when the weather is 
quite pleasant." 

In addition to its antelope popula- 
tion, the Sheldon range and refuge also 
is the home of many mule deer, an 
estimated 10,000 sage grouse, and 
1000 Hungarian partridges. Ponds at 



Dufurrena sub-headquarters provide a 
nesting ground for Canada geese and 
several species of ducks and during 
periods of migration, these ponds as 
well as Catnip reservoir are visited by 
large numbers of waterfowl. Observa- 
tions have disclosed 145 species of 
birds resident or transient on the reser- 
vation and even this considerable list 
is known to be incomplete in the field 
of songbirds. 

But, first and foremost, the refuge 
Ls dedicated to the welfare of the prong- 
horn antelope, and I am convinced 
that the two men charged with admin- 
istering that program are devoted to 
their task, heart and soul. After talk- 
ing with Ben Hazeltine I came away 
with the impression that there must be 
something about antelopes that mes- 
merizes a man — like gold mining or 
hunting opals. And after I had spent 
a couple of days with Murial and Mrs. 



Jacobs, I was more than ever con- 
vinced that this was so. 

The Jacobs have lived on the refuge 
for the past 13 years — Murial having 
served three years as acting manager, 
and the remaining 10 years as refuge 
maintenance foreman in charge of sub- 
headquarters. 

One afternoon while visiting Mrs. 
Jacobs, she mentioned that Murial 
would soon reach the age of retirement. 

"After that," she said, "we don't 
know for sure what we'll do, I'd like 
to get a small trailer and travel around 
the country and hunt rocks. But Mr. 
Jacobs doesn't care much for rocks or 
traveling, and he definitely dislikes 
trailers . . ." 

I laughed. "What does he like?" 

Mrs. Jacobs looked at me in aston- 
ishment. "Is it possible you haven't 
guessed by this time?" she asked. "Mr. 
Jacobs likes antelopes!" 



Pwpects fot Wiltflomt Display Dimmed . 



Wildflower observers from the far 
corners of the Desert Southwest are 
not optimistic over the spring display. 
The forces of Nature that combine to 
paint the desert with colorful blossoms 
seem not to have gotten together in 
the right amounts nor at the right times 
this year. 

Only from Arizona come encourag- 
ing reports. Lei and J. Abel, archeolo- 
gist at the Casa Grande National Mon- 
ument writes from Coolidge, Arizona, 
that 1.48 inches of rain has fallen in 
four different showers since hi: 
report, and "the outlook for a 
showing of desert flowers has changed 
completely. We now expect a very 
good display, starting about the middle 
of April and lasting through the month 
of May." 

From the Saguaro National Monu- 
ment at Tucson, Arizona, John G. 
Lewis reports that these same showers 
will provide a good display of spring 
flowers. But, he adds, the weather has 
turned somewhat colder and this may 
slow down the blossoming to a great 
extent. Lewis believes, however, that 
Southern Arizona's wildflower display 
will be better than average. 

The prospects for a good wildflower 
display in the Joshua Tree National 
Monument in California continue to be 
poor, reports Bruce W. Black, park 
naturalist. The scarcity of rain — only 
.47 inches in January and February — 
accounts for this prediction, but peren- 
nials and other individual species 
should bloom along with the Bigelow 
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Choi I a cactus in the Pinto Basin, and 
Calico Cactus, which is widely distrib- 
uted in the Monument. Black adds that 
the ocotillo in Pinto Basin may come 
into bloom in April. 

Mary Beal of Daggett, California, 
states that there are only a few one- 
inch-high plants scattered about the 
desert. Another good rain is needed to 
bring them into good bloom. The pros- 
pects for a good display are somewhat 
better on the higher mountain slopes 
in the Daggett vicinity, but here too 
more rain and warmer weather are 
needed, she believes. 

"The Antelope Valley desert coun- 
try is very dry," writes Mrs. Jane Pin- 
heiro of Lancaster, California. Mrs. 
Pinheiro reports a few brodiaea and 
wild onion shoots are showing south 
of Paimdale and in the Rosamond area; 
a few Golden Poppy plants were found 
in the Fairmont and Quartz Hill areas; 
and quite a few mariposa plants, which 
usually do not bloom until May and 
June, have been found. 

Unless more rain falls in the Bor- 
rego State Park of California area, 
Park Supervisor William J. Reinhardt 
believes the wildflowers there will make 
a very poor showing. "We have noted 
a few desert dandelion, desert lily, as- 
ter, verbena, chuperosa, indigo-bush, 
encelia and desert lavender— but not 
in any great amounts," Reinhardt said. 

Ground conditions in the Lake Mead 
National Recreation Area are very dry, 
writes Park Naturalist O. L. Wallis 
from Boulder City, Nevada. "Subse- 



quent rains may help to improve this 
condition considerably at our higher 
elevation where flowers bloom much 
later. The golden brittlebushes are al- 
ready making a colorful showing down 
along the Colorado River and Lake 
Mohave. The massive displays of an- 
nuals can hardly be expected to be 
very spectacular this season," 

Prospects for flowers in Death Val- 
ley National Monument, California, 
are still very unfavorable, reports Su- 
perintendent Fred W. Binnewies. He 
believes there will be some phacelia, 
five-spot, primrose and ghost-flower in 
bloom at higher elevations, probably 
during the latter part of April, but he 
does not expect flowers of any con- 
sequence on the floor of the Valley. 

On the Colorado Desert— Coachell a 
and Imperial Valleys — little rain has 
fallen this winter and it is not likely 
any wildflowers will appear except in 
borrowpits and roadside strips where 
there was a bit of runoff from the 
paved surfaces. The most brilliant 
showing of wildflowers — when there is 
rain — are the verbenas and evening 
primrose which grow on the sand 
dunes, but this year so far the dunes 
have produced hardly a sprout. Of 
course the perennials— cactus, encelia 
and chuperosa— which send forth some 
blossoms each year despite the absence 
of rain, will provide the desert with 
some color. And this also will be true 
of Palo Verde in May and Smoke Tree 
in 






fWy Pinyon growing on the shrub- 
covered flats just below the U.S.- 
Mexico bonier. 



tfri 1832 Dr. George Engelmann, a 
/ Genu an physician and talented 
botanist, came to America to ex- 
plore the then little known Mississippi 
Valley. He settled in St. Louis and 
there set up medical practice and soon 
afterwards began the wide botanical 
travels that brought him fame as a 
botanist. 

His intelligent and long continued 
interest in American plants led to the 
publication of at least 112 scientific 
papers dealing primarily with cacti, 
yuccas, agaves, oaks and cone- be a ring 
trees. Some especially beautiful illus- 
trations arc to be found in his famous 
book on Cacti of the Boundary, writ- 
ten while he was associated with the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens. 

Among Engelniann's descriptions of 
Southwestern pines is the rare and 
superbly beautiful four-leaved Pinyon, 
Finns Parryae, named in honor of En- 
gelmann 's good and much respected 
botanist-friend Dr. Charles C. Parry, 
who, like Engelmann, did so much to 
acquaint plant-lovers with western des- 
ert and mountain plant varieties. 

This rarest of all pinyons is known 
to occur as far north in Southern Cali- 
fornia as Thomas Mountain near Mt. 
San Jacinto, but the greater number 
and finest specimens are found in the 
wild and botanically little-explored 
mountains ol upper Baja California, 
especially in the Sierra Juarez, a spec- 
tacular ridge of plateau-like highlands 
dropping steeply to the Mexican por- 
tion of the lower Colorado Desert, and 
in the nearby Sierra San Pedro Martir, 
especially on those slopes facing the 
Gulf of California. 



ON DESERT TRAILS WITH 
A NATURALIST - XXIV 

Lending itself perfectly to the quietude and peacefulness of the 
high desert mountain country of Baja California is the Parry Pinyon, 
rarest of all pinyon trees and a highly esteemed member of the 
Southwest botanical family. 

By EDMUND C. JAEGER, D.Sc. 
Curator of Plants 
Riverside Municipal Museum 

Photograph by the author 
Sketch by Lloyd Mason Smith 



The younger trees are generally 
round or peaked-topped and usually 
quite symmetrical, but the older trees 
are often grotesque, though beautiful 
in form with wide-reaching branches 
accentuating the strangeness of the 
trees' shapes. Older specimens, and 
there are many of them, may be 400 
to 500 years of age — this I know from 
counting the growth rings on several 
large, freshly cut stumps. The fact that 
these basal stumps were only about 
two and one-half feet in diameter in- 
dicates how very slowly these pinyons 
of the arid desert mountain highlands 
must grow. 

It is from among Mexican forests 
of the Parry Pinyon that one looks 
down the steep-walled face of the Si- 
erra Juarez to hidden groves of Wash- 
ington ia Palms of the Tajo and other 
canyons; or outward across the La- 
guna Salada and the Lower Colorado 
Desert to the placid blue waters of 
the Gulf of California. It is up these 
precipitous slopes that the Cocopah 
Indians made their way over ancient 
trails to gather pinyon nuts in late 
September and October. To this very 
day small parties of these Indians travel 
over round-about roads by auto to 
harvest the nuts and in many places 
one can still come upon heaps of empty 
cones, discarded after the nuts had been 
extracted. 

The Parry Pinyon is sometimes 
called the quadrifolia or four-needled 
pinyon because of its peculiarity among 
nut pines in having four needles in 
each leaf-bundle. The common Pinyon 
of Utah, Nevada and California (Finns 
monophylla) has the needles occurring 
singly, whereas the more common nut 
pine of Arizona and New Mexico 
{Finns edulis) has two needles to the 
bundle and the Mexican nut pine 
{Piiuis cembroides) has three. 



Recently an effort was made to util- 
ize the sap bled from pinyons to make 
turpentine and other allied products. I 
hope the day is far away when the 
beautiful forests of the Parry Pinyon 
of Baja California become the object 
of commercial exploitation. 

I have spent many spring, summer 
and autumn days in the sun-drenched 
open Parry pinyon forests and what 
glorious and truly wonderful days they 
were! And if the moon was full, still 
more wonderful were the nights! There 
is a peacefulness and a calmness and 
a clarity of atmosphere there that can 
be found in few other places. Among 
all the many and varied camp-sites in 
Baja California and in our Southwest, 
1 shall treasure most those made deep 
in the Parry pinyon wilderness. 



Cone and jour-needled leaf bundle, 
characteristic of th 
Parry j 
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The story of Jerome, Arizona, is the story of countless other mining 
towns in the West — prosperity while the mines and m i ll s were operating, 
but when they shut down — adversity. Jerome is unique, however, in 
the fact that its "death" was fairly recent— in 1952— and there is still a 
handful of old timers around who cling to the hope that some day, 
somehow, Jerome will come back. 





By GROVER BRINKMAN 
Photographs by the author 

JEROME, AR1ZOMA — a one-time 
wL booming mining metropolis 
f sprawled on the side of Mingus 
Mountain, wants it distinctly under- 
stood that it is the only real "ghost 
city" in the United States. 

There are dozens of ghost towns, 
the remaining Jeromites admit, not 
only in the West, but scattered all over 
the country. But Jerome is the only 
bonafide ghost city, they persist. 
That word "city" is important. The 



/ 



handful of residents still left in Jerome 
serve notice to the world that they are 
in a class by themselves. Not everyone 
can live in a ghost city! 

Jerome once had more than 15,000 
inhabitants. It was one of the fabu- 
lous boom sites of the west and in its 
heyday, two mining operators alone 
took out more than 600 million dol- 
lars' worth of copper ore, not to men- 
tion the gold and silver. Underneath 
the city today are more than 85 miles 
of twisting mine tunnels. Other smaller 
operators took out millions more, of 
which no complete records are avail- 




able. Then in 1952 the bread-winner, 
the Phelps-Dodge mine, closed. 

Jeromites thought at first that it 
was only a temporary closing, but 



Pop Clanton, a resident of Jerome and one of the few Jerome's famous sliding jail which has moved 225 feet 
old-time prospectors left in the Southwest. down the mountain from its original site. 



Jerome is now a city of vacant buildings. Mingus Mountain rises in the background. 



Phelps-Dodge emphasized that the shut 
down was permanent. Jeromites still 
refused to believe, however, that the 
ultra-rich ore body that made their 
city so fabulously rich could have an 
ending. There must be new veins 
somewhere. Someone would uncover 
another bonanza — or someone would 
discover a new metallurgical process 
that would make low-grade mining 
profitable. There was still a lot of low- 
grade ore available. To all of which 
Phelps-Dodge men said no, 

Jerome was through. No payroll. 
No economic excuse for existence. Just 
a lot of buildings, residential and busi- 
ness and a new high school all clinging 
to the side of a red mountain. 

There were other problems, too. 
Part of the city was slipping down the 
hill, despite all attempts to stop it. 
For a time there was panic, and rumors 
that the entire town was so under- 
mined that it might go hurtling into 
the valley below at any moment. 

These rumors, of course, were 
largely ungrounded. There had been 
some slippage, a heavy blast in one 
of the mining tunnels and a peculiar 
earth fault combined to cause the panic. 
The city jail and several other build- 
ings started sliding downhill, first 



slowly, then at an accelerated pace. 
When the slide finally stopped, the jail 
was across the street in a new location. 

The press picked up this yarn and 
soon Jerome was labeled "the town 
that was sliding off the side of a moun- 
tain." But such is not the case. Most 
of Jerome, though perched precari- 
ously on the steep slopes of Mingus 
Mountain, is actually anchored in solid 
rock. 

The handful of people who still live 
in the city are there for a distinct 
purpose. They have formed the Jerome 
Historical Society and one of the first 
actions of this group was to proclaim 
to the press that Jerome was "Ameri- 
ca's newest and largest ghost city," 

The society adopted a mascot, a 
mythical Luke the Spook, who was 
labeled as a second cousin of Kilroy. 
A historical museum was set up in the 
plaza, to tell people of the past glories 
of Jerome. Visitors may tour the fab- 
ulous mines, displays of the ore that 
made it famous, even the machinery 
that mined it. Jerome has a Chinese 
restaurant, and an old-west tavern that 
emphasizes the Mexican and Spanish 
influence of its past. 

And Jerome has "Pop" Clanton, a 



typical old-time prospector, who still 
wears his six-gun, a belt full of ,45s, 
has his burros, pack-train, dutch ovens, 
shovels and all. His tales of the rigors 
of wandering the desert in search of 
gold are as genuine as the frontier 
Coll slung at his ample waist. 

"You can still pan gold in the 
creeks," Pop says, and produces a 
small bag of dust to prove his claim, 
"You won't get rich," he adds, "but 
it's there — if you work for it, just as 
we did, back in the 80s." 

Today's tourist dollars will never 
bring to Jerome a bonanza equal to 
its heyday past. But Jerome as a ghost 
city is certain to be here for quite some 
time. There are low rents in the many 
vacant houses — a haven for writers 
and artists. And there is plenty to 
write about, and put on canvas, in this 
picturesque city of the 1900 era. 

The ghosts of Jerome, some say, are 
real. One has but to prowl through 
its cemetery or the vacant streets — or 
hear from the lips of old-timers the 
giories and violences of its past, to 
make these stories all the more dra- 
matic. 

But don't ever tell a present-day 
Jerormte that he lives in a ghost town. 
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The treasure at the end of this rain- 
bow is serpentine— tons of it— ready to 
be cut and polished into handsome book- 
ends and ashtrays, but even experienced 
mountain drivers hesitate to drive the 
road hacked out of Ihe side of Ash Creek 
Canyon to the Jacquays asbestos mine. 



By JAY ELLIS RANSOM 
Photographs by the author 
>Y Norton Allen 



STANDING ON THE sheer cliff 
shelf of the D. W. Jacquays as- 
bestos mine road overlooking 
the awe-inspiring gorge of Arizona's 
Salt River, I marveled at how far men 
will penetrate into the wilderness in 
search of mineable wealth. All about 
me great chasms and flat-topped mesas 
stretched into the distance. Ash Creek 
canyon lay at my feet, the tremendous 
slash of the Salt River gorge bisected 
the land to the north and west, and 
Cibeque Creek tumbled down from 
the far side, impassable to man or 
burro. Along the perpendicular faces 
of red cliffs jutting into space only an 
eagle or a hawk drifted past. 

Along a narrow-gauge mine track 
extending from an. adit in the cliff face 
came an ore car loaded with chrysotile 
asbestos - — long, yielding fibers which 
old timers called cotton rock. From its 
resting place in the Mescal limestone 
through coundess centuries, this fabu- 
lous raw material for brake linings, 
clutch plates and fireproof garments 
was starting the first leg of its long 
journey into commerce. Dark-faced 
Apache Indians, solemn and deliber- 
ate in their movements, pushed the 
ore car. Miners along the Salt River 
are nearly all from die nearby Fort 
Apache Reservation. 




At the Jacquays asbestos mini', Jay Ransom Sr. (/tgftt) and Frank 
V alter (left) discuss the difficulties of mining in this area with one 
Of the workmen. Most of the miners are Apache Indians. 



Like pale emeralds shining in the 
noon sun, chunks of asbestos and ser- 
pentine trickled from the steel car — 
serpentine that had the look and feel 
of nephrite jade. It was serpentine of 
gem stone quality that, I considered 
happily, could be sawed and polished 
into wonderfully attractive bookends, 
ash trays and other stone doodads 
loved by rock collectors. 

What interested my father and me, 
touring Arizona's back country look- 
ing for minerals, is that serpentine de- 
posits often yield two prize jade min- 
erals, nephrite and jadeite. Both are 
intimately related to asbestos. We 
wanted both kinds, naturally, but were 
willing to settle for serpentine itself if 
of good enough quality. All about us 
rose enormous green and white cliffs 
streaked widi thick veins of emerald- 
green mineral intruded by seams of 



diabase which somehow convert ser- 
pentine into asbestos. 

The term serpentine refers to several 
members of a group of closely related 
magnesium-rich minerals. It is a hy- 
drous magnesium silicate, a secondary 
mineral resulting from a hot water al- 
teration of much harder magnesium 
silicates. Chrysotile asbestos, found 
only in serpentine, was the lure which 
brought prospectors and miners up the 
rugged Salt River canyon during World 
War I. It is the same asbestos that 
today accounts for renewed prosperity 
in central Arizona where adits are 
being extended, old mines reopened, 
and new outcroppings prospected. 

And there, above the gleaming Salt 
River, a distant thread of silver bright 
in the sunshine, we found serpentine, 
gem quality in its jade-like texture and 
color, in such enormous quantities that 
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I could estimate it only in the thou- 
sands of tons. It was serpentine casu- 
ally thrown away on dozens of great 
mine talus slopes flung down the sides 
of breath-taking chasms. All along 
the nine miles From U.S. Highway 60 
to the brink of the 2000-foot rim on 
which we stood, we had passed those 
pale green dumps. 

We had come up into the plateau 
country from Phoenix, stopping there 
only long enough to pick up the elder 
Ransom's boyhood chum, Frank Vat- 
ter. A horticulturist, Frank owned a 
prosperous florist business in Michi- 
gan where he and Ransom Sr. grew up 
together. Since Frank's retirement to 
the capital city of Arizona, he has done 
wonders with citrus and flowers. Frank 



Vatter is tall and thin, but at 70 has 
the vigor of a man half his age, and a 
poet's delight in the mystery of growing 
things. He loves desert cactus, and 
pampers their exotic blooms in season. 

Like many Easterners who come 
West to stay, Frank has an eye for the 
wide open spaces. With alacrity he 
accepted our invitation to visit the as- 
bestos mines 35 miles northeast of 
Globe. En route, we stopped briefly 
in the fascinating copper towns of Su- 
perior and Miami. Globe itself was 
a beehive of activity. But as soon as 
we turned north on U.S. 60, we were 
in the real Arizona plateau country- 
lonesome, timbered with aromatic yel- 
low pine, and at that time of year 
laced with snow at its 5000-foot eleva- 



tion, A chill wind worried the tops of 
die pines, soughing mournfully. In the 
far distances, over blue-black mesas, 
storm clouds mustered their forces. 
But for us the music of the wind in 
the trees invited us as nothing else 
can do to men of the outdoors, and 
a smiling sun made all the world a 
delightful place to live in. 

A quarter mile north of the Apache 
Rest Cafe a dirt road leading westerly 
is modestly marked with a crude 
wooden anew— "Phillips Mine." We 
had by-passed the turnoff to Chrysotile, 
because of deep snow. During the 
1930s, Chrysotile employed 500 
Apache miners. They and their fam- 
ilies comprised the largest asbestos 
community in America — a regular city 
with school, church and postoffice, 
now entirely abandoned. There are 
enormous serpentine dumps there, at 
the head of Ash Creek, in which one 
might conceivably discover jade min- 
eral specimens. 

The dirt road to the Phillips mine 
is narrow and winding, but well main- 
tained. Turn-outs appeared at inter- 
vals to permit asbestos ore trucks to 
pass one another. As we climbed, the 
rolling plateau lifted into the distance, 
visible when the road broke out of the 
forest across the sheer face of a mighty 
bluff. In the depths of canyons we 
saw thin nervous tendrils of roads des- 
cending hair-thin toward other mines. 

Four miles from the main highway 
we entered the Apache community 
surrounding the Phillips Mine. High 
on an overhanging mesa the mine ap- 
peared to be closed, but its tailing 
dump gleamed in the midday sun with 
an emerald translucence. Here is good 
hunting ground for rock collectors, but 
permission to hunt here as elsewhere 
should be obtained from the property 
owners. 

Most of the next five miles of road 
ran through pine forests. Occasionally 
it skirted awesome gorges or crossed 
terrifying cliffs where only a hand's 
breadth lay between the car and a 
solid limestone wall on one side and 
a thousand feet of sheer blue space on 
the other. Along these cliffs we were 
exposed to the full beauty of some of 
Arizona's wildest and most inhospit- 
able country. 

The last three miles to the Jacquays 
and Regelman mines were hair-raising, 
to say the least. Just before dropping 
down the steep grade into Jacquays' 
camp, we met the mine owner himself, 
driving an ore truck. Fortunately, there 
was room to pull over, and we stopped 
to introduce ourselves. Looking at our 
car, D. W. Jacquays shook his head 
dubiously, and warned us to make 
haste so as not to risk meeting the ore 
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truck which was loading at his mine 
and soon to be on its way down die 
road. "You'd never get a chance to 
pass one another down there,'" he said, 
pointing to the catwalk road, "and it 
would be a mighty dangerous job back- 
ing up three miles of hairpin road." 

He went on to say that he did not 
mind visitors as long as they did not 
get in the way of the ore trucks. "Any- 
body who comes in here," he said suc- 
cinctly, "travels at his own risk! There 
are millions of cabinet specimens to be 
had, but please don't recommend this 
road to inexperienced mountain driv- 
ers." I promised him I wouldn't, so 
unless yon have jeeped into the re- 
motest fastnesses of the Grand Canyon 
State heretofore, it is advisable not to 
attempt this trip. 

I have driven wild mountain roads 
from Alaska to Sonora, but 
have I had so harrowing an i 
as those last three miles providec 
agine, if you can, walking a tigfi 
across the Grand Canyon. That is how 
it feels to drive the Jacquays road with 
its 2000-foot drop into Ash Creek less 
than eight inches from your outside 
tire tread. Moreover, the width and 
hood of most passenger cars will nar- 
row your field of vision, so that much 
of the time one is unable to see the 
roadway at all on steep hairpin curves 
and twisting descents. At the mine, 
the foreman looked at us with amaze- 
ment. "First time a Cadillac ever got 
into here," he said 

The loaded ore truck we had been 
warned not to meet churned around 
a corner, outbound for Globe. The 
driver sat high up and had a good 
view over his engine. The truck sides 
scraped the cliff wall and ex- 
out over sheer space on the 
other side. 

So exhilerating was the scene before 
us that we could only stand and gaze 
in awe, feeling ridiculously small, per- 
haps the way an eagle might feel soar- 
ing high over trackless canyons. The 
magnificence of the Salt River gorge, 
with its endless miles of canyon and 
blood-red precipices is scenery to make 
any rockhound lift his eyes from dia- 
monds at his feet to drink in the beauty 
of sky and mountain, of vastitudes be- 




Nuvafo miners building a loading chute at a newly opened asbestos tunnel 

at the Jacquays Mine. 



specimens everywhere. The roadbed chunks of all sizes, translucent green 

itself was strewn with serpentine and and yellow, merging into while, often 

long-fibered asbestos which had fallen rimmed with the cottony fibers of pure 

from ore trucks. Serpentine lay in chrysotile. Thousands of Ions of it lay 

Gem quality serpentine and cabinet specimens of asbestos in serpentine are 
found in mine dumps such as this one at Jacquays. 



Finally, my companions turned to 
their hobby, and started up the nearest 
talus slide like a couple of bighorn 
sheep. I marveled at their enthusiasm 
and energy, and even more so at the 
amount of labor that had gone into 
those mines, of the men who conceived 
and built that fantastic road across that 
forbidding land through virgin forest 
to the very brink of the canyon country. 

There were indeed good cabinet 
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Loading chute at, the Jacquays Mine on the steep side of a cliff. A short 
track runs back into the mine which penetrates (he cliffs horizontally. 
Loaded trucks must switchback over nine miles of narrow mountain road 
to U.S. Highway 60 and 35 miles of pavement to Globe. 



in the immense talus piles 
iat descended the stair-stepped cliHs. 

The Apache miners we met were 
friendly, but not talkative, going about 
their work with a calm dignity peculi- 
arly in harmony with the immensity of 
the scene around them. Sunlight filled 
the canyons and played along the rim 
of the world, up there high above the 
Salt River, warming and comfortable 
despite the snow on the north faces of 
the cliffs and the nagging wind strum- 
ming the distant pines. 

From where we parked the car we 
walked around the corner to the end 
of the road, which was a loading chute. 
We climbed to the catwalk above and 
investigated the mine itself. There 
was barely room to stand alongside an 
ore car where one of the miners, hel- 
meted and wearing his miner's lamp, 
told us about the mine. No timbering 
is necessary in these asbestos mines, 
and deep inside the serpentine veins, 
the tunnels are powder dry. The Jac- 
quays mine has about 1200 feet of 



tunnel in die cliffs now, working 16 
Apache Indian miners. 

At one time, asbestos was worth 
more than gold ore. In the late 1920s 
die Regelman and Phillips mines pro- 
duced a three to four-inch fibre asbes- 
tos that brought $3000 a ton for the 
raw ore shoveled onto trucks and 
carted to the refining plant in Globe, 
Today, prices are lower, but still higher 
than the $100-a-ton ore which an av- 
erage gold mine produces, or $35-a-ton 
uranium ore found on the nearby Colo- 
rado Plateau. 

Asbestos veins crop all along the 
Salt River in some of the most perpen- 
dicular topography south of the Grand 
Canyon. Early mining-minded trav- 
elers coming up the river from Phoe- 
nix noticed serpentine float and won- 
dered at the long fibers of raw asbestos 
which they picked up along the sand- 
bars of the river. By tracing this float 
up steep talus slides and along the 
rock faces of 2000-foot cliffs, prospec- 
tors located commercial veins, all in 



the dolomitic Mescal limestone. Ari- 
zona leads all states in the production 

All though this strangely sculptured 
region, the cliff faces reveal Mescal 
limestone, Troy sandstone, diabase, 
and Dripping Springs quartzite. Fif- 
teen separate layers of asbestos and 
serpentine stair-step the canyon sides. 
The constant association of asbestos 
and limestone near its contact with 
diabase suggests strongly that serpen- 
tine and asbestos result from hydro- 
ihcnnal metamorphic action of the in- 
Iruding diabase upon the limestone. 

Gem quality serpentine, such as we 
were finding by the ton, literally, can 
be carved with a knife. Excessively 
tine-grained and very dense, it takes a 
beautiful polish. As raw material for 
bookends, I do not believe Salt River 
serpentine can be surpassed. 

We hunted over fresh dumps for an 
hour or more and visited the men 
working the mines. An empty ore truck 
drove in and started loading at the 
chute and we decided it would be a 
good lime to get away while the road 
was empty of heavy machinery. We 
had all the fine specimens we could 
carry away with us, but like small boys 
surfeited with chocolate cake, we re- 
gretted having to leave so much behind. 

1 believe that if all the rockhounds 
in the world should hunt over diose 
dumps, they could hardly make a dent 
in the tonnage of gem stone detritus. 
The miners themselves are interested 
only in asbestos. D. W, Jacquays has 
erected a small mill near the mines 
where five men separate the asbestos 
from the adhering serpentine, tossing 
the latter out into sheer space. Some 
of the tailing piles are difficult to reach. 
Only rock hunters who are half moun- 
tain goat should try for the bigger 
slides. 

From behind my camera, 1 watched 
the elder Ransom and Frank Vatter 
scrambling along the cliff faces like 
half-grown kids, impressed by their 
eagerness to gather the finest speci- 
mens, seemingly always just a half 
reach farther on. I doubt if cither paid 
any attention to the ever-present pos- 
sibility of plunging headlong into the 
yawning depths. That, of course, is 
the usual nature of rockhounds. 

1 cannot emphasize enough the dan- 
ger of this road. Remember: there is 
no place to turn around or to scrape 
past another car on the final stretch 
of the Jacquays road. But, whether 
you come for rocks or scenery, fresh 
air and sunshine, or photographs, you 
will find something of interest along 
every mile of road above the Sa 
canyon. 
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HISTORIC DESERT WATERHOLES I 



Spring 



Water and life mean the same 
thing on the desert. In pioneer 
times journeys were charted by 
distances between watering places 
and death was the penalty for los- 
ing the trail or mispkmning. Here 
is the first in a series of feature 
stories dealing with the South- 
west's old time watering places, 
written and photographed by 
Walter Ford. The Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada, Spring was an important 
station on the Old Spanish and 
Mormon trails. 



By WALTER FORD 
Photographs by the author 



Jpk N A HOT summer day in August, 
C/ 1924, I left my home in Los 
Angeles for Las Vegas, Nevada, 
to seek out the old watering place 
around which the original settlement 
was founded. 

My father had worked in die bridge 
and building department of the San 
Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake 
Railroad, now the Union Pacific, from 
1904 to 1906 when it was extending 
its lines westward, and had spent con- 
siderable time exploring the Old Span- 
ish and Mormon trails in southern 
Nevada. 

Before starting my trip I had read 
the notes he made on his travels and 
learned that he had given particular 
attention to Las Vegas Spring and its 
early history and I decided that it would 
be an interesting spot to visit. 

Those who traveled the National 
Old Trails route across the Mojave 
Desert during the summer months of 
the early '20s will easily recall the one- 
way sandy road, the dazzling heat, the 
desolate waterless stretches between 
towns, and the never ending struggle 
for each mile gained. 

Totally lacking in knowledge of des- 
ert ways, but with the confidence of 
youth, T traveled alone, hatless under 
a blistering sun. I had partaken freely 




Once an important 



£ place for immigrants headed Westward, Las 
ji now supplies water mainly for irrigation. 



of ice cold drinks whenever they could 
be obtained along the route. On die 
night of the second day, 1 reached the 
lonely pass in the Black Mountains, 
now the junction point For the Search- 
light and Hoover Dam roads. Getting 
out of my car to obtain a drink from 
my water bag I collapsed in the road- 
way. I remember how a lone motorist 
came by, set up my camp cot and made 
me comfortable; how in my semi-de- 
lirious condition during the night 
I heard peculiar scratching sounds 
around my col and discovered in the 
morning that a pair of scorpions had 
been trying to climb a piece of canvas 
that extended from the cot to the 
ground. They would almost reach the 
cot, then loose their hold on the nearly 
vertical section of canvas and slide 
back to their starting point, thereby 
making the strange sounds which I 
heard. 

1 made my way into Las Vegas 
where my ailment was diagnosed as 
heat prostration. I rested at the old 
Overland Hotel for several days, then 
with no further desire to continue my 
explorations, I made my way home- 
ward by easy stages. 

Twenty-eight years after my ill-fated 
attempt to reach Las Vegas Spring, I 
completed the journey. The scene of 



my unpleasant experience is now oc- 
cupied by a modern service station and 
the wash in which I lay under a mes- 
quite bush to escape the mid-day heat 
on the return trip, is now a busy street 
in the thriving community of Hender- 
son. 

Las Vegas Spring was known to 
travelers soon after 1 776, when Father 
Escalante made his unsuccessful at- 
tempt to establish a trail between Santa 
Fe and the coast of California. Al- 
though Escalante's party did not reach 
this waterhole, others began to extend 
the path he had followed and it was 
not long before the spring became an 
important watering place for caravans 
moving westward. Captain John C. 
Fremont reported having visited a 
camping place called Las Vegas in 
1844 and described the water as being 
feasant to the taste but too warm to 
■e agreeable. 

Officials of the Mormon church sent 
Jefferson Hunt to California in 1847 to 
buy seeds and food. Enroute he 
camped at Las Vegas Spring and was 
so impressed with its possibilities that 
he reported very favorably upon it on 
his return. In 1855 Brigham Young 
commissioned William Brighurst to 
proceed to Las Vegas Spring with 50 
young men to establish a mission and 
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The old fort at Las Vegas Spring has served as an army post, Mormon 
mission, post office and as a shelter for many early travelers of the Old 
Spanish and Mormon frails. 



to build a fort to protect the immigrants 
and the United States mail from the 
Indians. An adobe stockade was built 
and on January 10, 1856, a postoffice 
was opened with Brighurst in charge 
as postmaster. The following year 



Brigham Young called for a concen- 
tration of his followers at Great Salt 
Lake and the settlers were 



After the Mormons left, O. D. Cass, 
of the Arizona legislature acquired the 



land and water rights, which at the 
time was in Arizona territory. Cass 
operated the ranch with Indian labor 
and on one occasion when an unruly 
native was killed, he had to make a 
hasty flight to Barstow with his family 
until the situation on the ranch calmed 
down. The ranch was purchased in 
1882 by a '49er named Stewart, who 
had made his fortune in the gold lie Ids 
of California. Later he was killed in 
an argument with a neighboring 
rancher, but Mrs. Stewart continued 
to live at the ranch, which siill bears 
her name, until her death in 1929. 

Las Vegas Spring and the old ranch 
house are located on Fifth Street, a 
short distance beyond Helldorado Vil- 
lage. I noticed the name Stewart on 
the mail box and upon inquiry learned 
that some distant relatives of the or- 
iginal owners now occupy the ranch 
house. 

The spring, which is still llowing, is 
located in a creek bed on the west side 
of the ranch house. The old fort, 
standing directly behind the ranch 
house, has been partially restored by 
the Daughters of Utah Pioneers. They 
have also erected a plaque commemo- 
rating the establishment of the first 
postoffice in 1856. 



Heavy January precipitation has 
brightened water supply forecasts for 
major streams in the Great Salt Lake, 
Upper Colorado and Rio Grande Ba- 
sins. The Lower Colorado precipita- 
tion pattern was erratic. Rainfall 
ranged from only 25 percent of norma) 
over portions of the lower Verde River 
basin to over 200 percent of normal 
over some areas in the upper water- 
sheds of the Salt and Little Colorado 
Rivers. 

The Colorado River basin above 
Cisco, Utah, experienced much above 
normal precipitation during January. 
The portion of the basin above Cameo, 
Colorado, average 165 percent of nor- 
mal rainfall while the higher drainages 
of the Gunnison and Dolores Rivers 
reported amounts which averaged near 
200 percent of normal. As a result, 
runoff forecasts improved 10 percent 
in one month. The current outlook for 
the main stream and tributaries above 
Cameo and for the Taylor River is for 
105 percent to 115 percent of the 
1938-52 average runoff. Only 85 per- 
cent of average streamflow is indicated 
for the Uncompahgrc and upper Do- 



lores Rivers and about 67 percent of 
average for the lower Dolores River. 
The February -September streamflow 
of the Colorado River near Cisco, 
Utah, is forecast to be 4,390,000 acre- 
feet or 111 percent of the 1938-52 
average. 

Streamflow for the upper Green 
River basin in Wyoming and for the 
Yampa and White Rivers in Colorado 
is expected to range from 1 15 percent 
to 125 percent of average; the Du- 
chesne Basin in Utah forecasts range 
from 1 15 percent of average for the 
river near Tabiona to near normal for 
the rest of the basin; Green River at 
Green River, Utah, forecast is 122 
percent of average. 

A 200 percent of normal rainfall 
over the San Juan Basin has caused 
the experts to predict a runoff of slightly 
less than the 15-year average for that 
river compared to only 65 percent of 
normal predictions on January 1. 

Forecasts for the Lower Colorado 
basin rivers are: Little Colorado, 50 
percent of average; upper Gila, 20 to 
30 percent of average; Salt and Verde, 
50 percent. 



January rain from 140 to 250 per- 
cent of normal over the Great Salt Lake 
Basin fashioned the following runoff 
predictions: Sevier and Beaver Rivers, 
60 to 70 percent of normal (even 
though the water supply prospect is 
more encouraging, the situation here 
is still critical, especially when the 
amount of water in storage is consid- 
ered); Humboldt River at Palisade, 
Nevada, and the South Fork near Rlko, 
Nevada, 200 percent of average; Mar- 
tin Creek near Paradise Valley, Ne- 
vada, 150 percent of average; Carson 
and Truckee Rivers, 200 percent of 
average; Walker River, 150 to 175 
pereent of average; Owens River near 
Bishop, California, 133 percent of av- 
erage; Mojave River in California, 60 
percent of average; Chewaucan and 
Silvies Rivers, ample water forecast. 

Runoff near the 1938-52 average is 
in prospect for the major tributaries 
and upper main stream of the Rio 
Grande in Colorado. Forecasts for 
the streams along the western slopes 
of the Sangre de Cristo Mountains in 
New Mexico range from 52 percent of 
average to near 80 percent of average. 
The streamflow for the Rio Grande at 
Otowi Bridge is forecast to be 71 per- 
cent of average while only 59 percent 
of average runoff is forecast for the 
inflow into Elephant Butte Reservoir. 
Runoff for the Pecos River Basin is 
60 percent of average. 
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7Vo important techniques of rock climbing. Left, chimney technique is used by 
Roy Gor'm to ciimb up a 30-inch wide passage by use of cross-pressure between 
feel, hands and hack. Right — rappelling down a pinnacle. Photographs hv 

Niles Werner. 



Here is a sport in which the hard way is the most iun — Rock Climb- 
ing, as practiced by those stilled and daring members of the Sierra 
Club. A sheer granite face may look like an impassable route to most 
observers, but to the Rock Climbers it's merely another problem — one 
of many encountered and solved on a typical weekend outing. 

By LOUISE TOP WERNER 



^OHN MBNDENHALL, spread- 
eagled against the cliff, gripped 
w the granite with bloody ringers. 
His shoulder muscles strained under 
his red plaid shirt. A Tyrolean hat 
perched rakishly on his head. Near 
the base of the butte half a dozen boy 
scouts watched. 

"You can walk up easily on the 
other side,' 7 said one. 

"Yeah—" said another, "I wonder 
why he picked such a hard way?" 

Had John not been busy at that mo- 



ment balancing on a two-inch ledge 
50 feet above the ground he might have 
answered, "Ah! But this way is more 
interesting. " 

A spectator may shudder at the 
sight of a rock climber hanging from 
a crack, his tennis shoes scrabbling for 
a grip on the smooth, high-angle wall. 
The chances are that the climber him- 
self is too engrossed in his problem to 
feel fear. The chances are he is ex- 
periencing an amazing alertness, a 
sharpening of the senses, a coolness he 



never feels while sitting behind his 
desk. When his feet again find a grip 
his knees may buckle and his stomach 
may become queasy at the belated rec- 
ognition of peril; but while faced with 
(he immediate necessity of solving the 
problem he feels strangely calm and 
capable. Perhaps this explains in part 
what motivates the dyed-in-the-wool 
rock climber and why he shows such a 
fervent attachment to his sport. 

The Rock Climbers of the Sierra 
Club. Los Angeles Chapter, spent a 
recent week-end trying their ropes on 
the buttes of Hidden Valley camp- 
ground in the Joshua Tree National 
Monument of California. 

On Saturday night Steve Wilkie sug- 
gested a moonlight hike in Hidden Val- 
ley, an intimate little basin, adjoining 
the camp ground also called Hidden 
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Valley. A dozen rock climbers joined 



The moon flooded Hidden Valley 
from between the brows of a stone- 
age giant and the crooked nose of a 
gargoyle. The sandy wash, scribbled 
over with the tracks of quail, coyote 
and deer, meandered among bunches 
of dried buckwheat, salt bush and Mor- 
mon tea. When our conversation 
lagged, the chirping of crickets filled 
our ears. Gesticulating Joshua trees, 
pinyon pines and nolina, and their 
shadows, stood watch over the valley 
floor, an occasional one climbing to- 
ward the 150 foot pinnacles, block- 
houses and weird granite faces that 
crowded one another around the perim- 
eter of the basin. 

Moonlight and shadows conjured up 
the ghosts of the '70s when cattle rust- 
lers are said to have hidden their stolen 
cattle here. You could almost smell the 
smoke of their campfire and hear the 
whinny of their horses. You could 
almost make out the forms of cattle 
browsing among the bushes and boul- 
ders. 

Water, conspicuous by its absence, 
has left its imprint everywhere. Water 
and sand have scoured out cavities, 
dainty honey combings that look like 
lacework, and caves with the tracks of 
bobcat in their sandy bottoms. Smooth 
granite troughs shoot down inclines 
like a child's play slide. The annual 
rainfall here is less than five inches. 
Even the Joshuas are almost ghosts. 

The moon was still riding high when 
we crawled into our sleeping bags. 
When we again opened our eyes the 



sharp desert sun greeted us. After a 
hardy breakfast of cooked cereal, ba- 
con and eggs, toast and milk, the rock 
climbers scattered in all directions, each 
group, or "rope" of two or three pick- 
ing a different butte to climb. 

The butte s, it is thought, were once 
masses of molten magma far beneath 
the surface. Eons ago, pushed up 
nearly to the surface by heat expan- 
sion, they cooled and solidified. The 
softer materials around them gradu- 
ally eroded away and today they stand 
as an army of gray sentinels, 100 to 
1 50 feet above the desert floor. 

On top of a 1 50 foot pinnacle south 
of the campground Roy Gorin, a plus 
six-footer in army ski pants, put Joe 
Stone through the rappel test. Rappel- 
ling is a technique for roping down in 
seconds a distance it takes minutes or 
hours, to climb. Joe faced a horn of 
granite around which Roy had slung 
a 5/16-inch rappel rope. He straddled 
the double nylon and picked it up be- 
hind him with his left hand. His eye 
followed the rope to where it fell over 
the edge of the cliff about three steps 
behind him. He drew the double rope 
around his left hip and across his chest. 
He scrutinized the rope, scowling, hesi- 
tated, and looked at Roy who was 
fingering the rope around the horn to 
make sure it would not slip off. 

"Is this right?" asked Joe, sliding 
the rope around his left hip. 

"Arc you asking me?" Roy's eyes 
disapproved. His angular hands pulled 
at another rope knotted around his 
waist. "You're showing me that you 



know how to rappel. If you_ need in- 
struction, go back to the practice area." 

Joe examined his stance in the rope. 
He backed a step and threw the double 
rope over his right shoulder. It slapped 
against the wall below. 

"I've got you belayed on this other 
rope," encouraged Roy, "If you 
haven't got the rappel rope on right, 
you won't fall far." Roy braced him- 
self against a boulder. 

Joe grasped the rope in front, as it 
came from around the horn, in his 
left hand and backed up a step. Grasp- 
ing the rope behind him with his right 
hand, he backed to the edge, leaned 
back on the rope and looked down the 
wall. It fell, over a slight bulge, to a 
ledge 40 feet below. Joe took a deep 
breath. "Well," he said, "Here goes," 
and backed off the edge. Leaning far 
out, he began walking backward down the 
wall, controDing his speed with the rate 
at which he let the rope feed through 
his hands. His face relaxed. With 15 
feet to go he bounced himself off the 
wall with both feet, smiling broadly, 
"Whew!" he said, landing on the ledge, 
"That was almost like parachute jump- 
ing." 

"Better," said Roy, "On a para- 
chute you can't stop in midair any time 
you want to." 

Some rock climbers think Roy Gorin 
is a hard taskmaster, but they respect 
his skill, and his leadship. He takes 
seriously his responsibility to keep 
cocky young climbers within their abil- 
ities while they are developing their 
judgment. In assigning leaders he 
rates judgment as important as climb- 



Hammering a piton into a crack, left, and snapping the rope into the carahiner, 
right. Photographs' by Niles Werner. 
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ing skill and much more important 
than mere daring. He insists on strict 
adherence to the group's motto, "Safety 
Before Conquest." Every rope, con- 
sisting of a leader and one or two 
others all tied in on the same rope, 
must carry a First Aid kit. 

In August, 1950, Roy Gorin led the 
rock climbers who recovered the bodies 
of Steve Wasserman and Chris Reyn- 
olds, two eastern teen-agers who fell 
to their deaUis attempting to scale Mt. 
Whitney's eastern wall. In order to 
recover one of the bodies Gorin's 
group had to rappel down a 2000-foot 
wall, spending a night roped to a nar- 
row ledge 1000 feet above the base. 

Roy Gorin usually takes his family 
along on rock climbing trips. His wife, 
DeDe, is a tireless hiker and an en- 
thusiastic camper. Linda Lee, 13, and 
Douglas, y, both cut their teeth on a 
earabiner, a piece of climbing hardware 
without which their father would hardly 
feel dressed. Taking the family along 
has sometimes involved carrying a 
baby on his back in addition to a 90 
pound pack. Roy makes his living as 
an Administrative Officer for the Fed- 
eral Government. 

While the rappel testing continued 
on the south pinnacle, half a dozen 
climbers were clustered around the 
base of a spaniel-headed butte north of 
the campground. Glen Warner sat 
braced in a niche at the top of a 30- 
foot trough, working the rope around 
his hips, talcing in the slack while a 
dark-haired girl in jeans struggled to- 
ward him up the trough. Halfway up 
she reached a wedged chockstone. Her 
lingers searched up over it. They found 
a knob to grasp and she began pulling 
herself up, until she was prone on the 
chockstone, her legs flailing the air. 
After a deep breath she pulled herself 
to her feet, stretched her arms and felt 
her biceps. 

For the beginner the rope is for 
holding the climber, should he fall — 
not something to hang on to as he 
climbs, much less something to pull 
himself up on. He moves under his 
own power. The rope is a moral sup- 
port, a psychological aid. Knowing the 
rope is there gives the climber confi- 
dence to expand his capacities. In ad- 
vanced climbing the climber may use 
the rope for direct aid, but climbers do 
not pull one another up. 

The usual procedure at practice 
climbs is: A qualified leader takes two 
less experienced men with him on a 
120 foot 7/16-inch nylon rope. He 
picks a route that is within the abilities 
of the other two. He places as second 
man, the one who has the most experi- 
ence belaying and holding falls, because 
that is mainly what the second man 
will be doing. Since the leader climbs 
without a belay from above, he wants 




Roy Gorin, expert rock climber. Photograph by DeDe Gorin. 



to be belayed from below by someone second man answers, "Climb." Then 

who can hold him, should he catapult die third man climbs. When he reaches 

past him. They climb one at a time, the second man he finds a secure foot- 

The second man belays the third vng and says, "Belay off." That ends 

man, too. Most of the time he sits in the second man's responsibility as far 

a welter of rope, his feet braced against ?s that pitch is concerned. A "pitch" 

a boulder, taking in or feeding out the ' s the distance between belay points, 

rope by sliding it around his hips. Rope 11 varies with the terrain, depending 

management is no small problem. Get- 011 where, withm his length of rope, 

ting the ropes tangled creates a hazard, the leader finds a spot he considers se- 

slows up the climbing and earns dirty cure for belaying, 

looks from the leader. The third man Often the climbers get into positions 

merely follows, carrying the First Aid where they cannot see one another, but 

and lunches, and spends his waiting it is essential for safety that they hear 

periods resolving to learn to belay and one another. On high, windswept 

hold falls so he will graduate from the mountains, hearing becomes an added 

end of the rope. problem. 

Signals are used by the climbers. At scheduled practice periods exper- 
When it is time for the third man to ienced climbers teach newcomers how 
move up to the second man, the sec- to tie knots, belay, hold falls, rappel 
ond man calls, "Belay on." It means and coil the rope. The Safety Commit- 
that he is in position, ready to take up tee gives the Minimum Safety Test, 
the slack and hold the third man, which includes the above techniques, 
should he fall. The third man calls Those who pass may take part in more 
back, "Climbing," but waits until the difficult and prolonged climbs in the 
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mountains. The group has about 65 Sometimes the terrain is such that 
active members, 20 percent of them the leader feels that a belay from be- 
women. Climbs are scheduled every low is not enough. If he wants to con- 
other weekend from May to November, tour to the right of his belay er where 



n * Ab»I Tne more vou know aboiU ^ dcsert > tlie 
Llcacit LIU 17: better y° u like And so y° u m ->' re § aTd 

■ ^ this Quiz as a sort of schooi of the desert— 

an easy way to increase your knowledge of the geography, history, geology, 
plant and wildlife, Indians and lore of the arid lands. If you get 12 to 14 
correctly you have already gone a little way up the ladder of desert 
knowledge; 15 to 17 rates you as a very good student; 18 or better entitles 
you to a place up near the head of the class. The answers are on page 44. 

1 — The Lost Breyfogle mine is believed to be located in — Rio Grande 
Valley Grand Canyon . Death Valley . Baja Cali- 
fornia 

2 — Author of the Winning oj Barbara Worth was — Harold Bell 
Wright Mark Twain . Zane Grey . Dan DcOuille. 

3 — Lowest natural elevation in the desert Southwest is in — Salton 
Sink _. Humboldt Sink . Grand Canyon . . Death 
Valley 

4 — Indians of the Southwest found the Chuckawalla lizard useful as — 

Food Household pet . A source of poison for arrows. 

Skins for making war drums ._„. 

5 — Most conspicuous mountains seen from Springerville, Arizona, are — 
San Francisco Peaks Funeral Range ... White Moun- 
tains Superstition Mountains - . 

6 — A common name for the Jesuit Padres who first established missions 
in Baja California was— The Silent Ones . The Black Robes 
The White Robes The Peaceful Ones 

7 — The Mountain Men came to the West in the middle of the last cen- 
tury mainly to — Search for gold . Trap beavers . . Take up 
homesteads... . Fight the Indians 

8 — Before flood waters of the Colorado River filled the basin and formed 
Salton Sea, the dry bed of die basin was yielding commercial — Bo- 
rax Brick clay . Salt . Pumice . 

9— The mountain lion of the Southwest is known by all of die following 
names except one— Puma . Cougar . Wildcat . Pan- 
ther 

10 — Tribesmen of the San Carlos Indian reservation in Arizona are — 
Apache . Hopi . Papago Navajo 

1 1 — The old Chisholm Trail became famous as — The route of westbound 
gold-seekers . Spanish trail from Old Mexico to Santa Fe 
Trapper's route down the Gila River . Cattle trail from Texas 
to Kansas 

12— Wupatki is the name of — An Indian tribe in Utah . A town on 

the Hopi mesas..... . A famous Apache scout A National 

Monument in Arizona . 

13 — -One of the following species of trees now growing in the Southwest 
is not a native of North America — Smoke tree . Washington ia 
palm . . Mesquite tree . Tamarisk tree 

14— Granite is a— Sedimentary rock . Mctamorpliic rock . Ig- 
neous rock _ . Conglomerate 

15— — To travel from Phoenix to Los Angeles by the shortest route one 

would take— Highway 60 . Highway 80 . Highway 66 
Highway 99 ... 

]g — John Slaughter was a famous sheriff in (he mining camp of — Tomb- 
stone... . Rhyolite . _. Goldfield. . . Calico .. 

17 — El Tovar is the name of a famous hotel at — Las Vegas, Nevada 
Grand Canyon Palm Springs . El Paso 

18 — The name Dellenbaugh is best known for his association with — 
Capture of Geronimo . Construction of Hoover dam . Navi- 

of the Colorado River . Discovery of silver at Tomb- 
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. crop grown by the Hopi Indian dry farmers is— Beans 

Corn.. . Wheat . Rice 

20 — If you wanted to climb Telescope peak you would go to the— Wasatch 

Mountains of Utah . . Charleston Mountains of Nevada 

Panamint Mountains of California . . San Francisco peaks of 
Arizona..— 



the wall drops sheer below his route, 
he looks for a crack into which to ham- 
mer a piton. He carries these hand- 
forged, bladed eyes in several sizes on 
his belt. As he hammers he listens for 
the ring of iron on rock that indicates 
a solid hold. He snaps a hinged ring 
called a carabiner into the eye of the 
piton. Then he snaps the rope as it 
comes from his waist, into the cara- 
biner. While he still has a firm footing 
he tests his weight on the piton. If he 
falls while climbing his weight will 
come first on the piton and he will not 
catapult past his belayer. 

Falling is fairly common and is taken 
as part of the game along with 
scratched elbows, skinned knees and 
bloody knuckles. Tennis shoes with 
rock-gripping rubber soles are preferred 
for their pliability. But for a long 
day's climb some prefer six-inch boots 
with rubber lug soles because they give 
more support and protection to the 
ankle. 

The hardware is for the protection 
of the leader. Once he is up, the other 
two climb widi a belay from above, 
involving less risk. The third man un- 
snaps the carabiner, hammers out the 
piton and passes them up to the leader 
who may use them again. 

Frank Hoover and Don Wilson, 
weighed down with hardware and a 
rappel rope, picked for their problem 
a smooth, high-angle flake with deli- 
cate footing. Frank, leading, found 
himself clutching a crack, unable to 
get a purchase with his feet. He man- 
aged to inch over sideways, his knees 
pulled up under him. Using the knees 
as feet makes for instability and is 
frowned on, but in a pinch you do it. 
Frank reached the end of the crack. 
Poor as the going had been along the 
crack, beyond it the holds vanished 
completely. Not even a crack for a 
pilon and even if there had been one 
his hands were not free to drive one 
in. Unable to hold on much longer he 
inched back along the crack where he 
gratefully put his weight on his feet 
again, and let Don take the lead. 

Add to the strange mechanics of the 
sport the human element— seasoned 
climbers balancing their judgment 
against the eager, self-assurance of be- 
ginners — individualists producing a 
surprising harmony of action— bits of 
teamwork that mesh like gear — casual 
displays of courage — and faith — and 
folly. 

Your dyed-in-the-wool rock climber 
is a pioneer, always looking for new 
routes to conquer. The easy route does 
not interest him. Nothing stimulates 
him like setting his teeth into a new 
climbing problem, especially one no 
one has yet solved. He would rather 
fail on the hard route than succeed on 
the easy one. 
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By PALMER C. ASHLEY 



M% THE SPRING of 1934 my 
/ father was working a prospect 
near Morgan City Wash 23 miles 
out of Wickcnburg, Arizona. 

I had moved recently from Oakland 
to Los Angeles and when he learned 
that 1 had not yet gotten permanent 
employment he wrote and asked me 
to come out and help him at the mine. 
1 knew nothing about mining, but I 
welcomed the chance to get away from 
the city for a while, so I loaded my 
gear in my 1926 Model T roadster 
and headed for Arizona. 

In his letter, dad instructed me to 
leave Highway 89 at Wittmann and 
follow the tracks that threaded through 
the dry washes for five miles to the 
cabin. So I would not get lost and 
follow stray tracks or find none at all, 
my father tied tin cans to the mesquite 
and cacti along the trail. 

Wiltmann was a single, small, 
weather-beaten frame building with a 
lone gas pump. It was late afternoon 
when I pulled up for gas. The owner 
and operator was a fine old gentleman 
who filled my tank and casually asked 
where I was going. When I told him 
he critically eyed my vehicle and asked 
if I carried extta water and oil and a 
shovel. I told him 1 did not and he 
said, "Son, I think yoti had better 
bunk here with me tonight and after 
a good breakfast we'll get you off to 
a good start." 

I will never forget that old gentle- 
man's hospitality. As we ate our sup- 
per of pork and beans, bread, coffee 
and canned peaches, he explained to 
me how dangerous it was to leave the 
main traveled highway without the es- 
sentials for desert travel, especially 
without even a road to follow. After 
entertaining me until bed-time with 
stories of local happenings, he fixed a 
cot on the back porch for me and we 
went to sleep. 

After a fine breakfast of bacon and 
eggs, frying pan toast and coffee, the 
old man filled a five gallon can with 



water, an old gallon can with oil and 
gave me an old worn shovel with a 
three-foot handle. 

' l Now you are all set," he said, 1 
look out my total resources to pay 
him. but he would only accept pay- 
ment for the gas and oil. No one could 
buy his hospitality. 

Five miles can seem like a hundred 
when you are in the middle of nowhere. 
The tracks I followed dipped and 
squirmed in and out of shallow washes 
and gullies, following a course, I im- 
agined, that a lost steer would take. 
Large boulders had to be detoured and 
after a crest was topped the surround- 
ing landscape seemed identical with 
that over which I had just traveled. 
Any sense of direction I may have had 
was soon lost. Sand, cactus, rocks and 
sage brush! 1 knew now why the tin 
can markers placed by my father were 
so necessary. 

The only clue to the identification 
of Morgan City Wash was its size — 
two hundred yards across. [ turned 
right as my dad had instructed and I 
found the cabin a half mile down the 
wash on the far bank, surrounded by 
a forest of giant saguaro cactus. 

During the months that followed we 
mined, hoisting the ore out by bucket 
and windlass from a 30-foot shaft, 
filled 50 pound sacks and carried them 
over the hill to the dump a quarter of 
a mile away. 

There was no road to the shaft. We 
would single-jack our holes, place our 
shots and shoot just before we quit for 
the day. Next morning wc would bar 
down and hoist out the ore, sack it and 
carry before lunch. In the afternoon 
we started drilling again. Dad wanted 
to stockpile enough ore for a shipment 
to Wickcnburg. The ore was low grade 
and I doubted if we would break even 
after the shipping and milling costs 
were deducted. 

When spring arrived dad went to 
Phoenix on a short business trip. Be- 
fore he left, he told me to take it easy, 
which T wss more than glad to do. 
To pass the time I decided to investi- 



In desert terrain it is easy to 
lose all sense of direction. Land- 
marks never look quite the 
same on a second and third 
trip to the same area. Men who 
have prospected or explored in 
the arid Southwest know how 
true this is — and will realize 
thai the story told by this writer 
may readily be true to the very 



gate a lead deposit up a little wash 
near the one through which 1 traveled 
from the highway. I was told by the 
prospector who discovered it to hike 
a half mile up the wash to a 20-foot 
high wall on the wash's right bank. 
This wall had vertical eroded ridges 
resembling a pipe organ, he said. Over 
this wall and back of the next rise was 
the prospect hole with large chunks 
of galena on the surface. 

I started off early in the morning and 
easily found the wash, but was uncer- 
tain about the fluted wall. I climbed 
the first one I came to and hiked over 
the first rise, but found no prospect 
hole. I retraced my steps to the bank 
of the wash and continued on. At each 
intersecting wash I descended to the 
wash lloor to look for the fluted wall. 

It was on one of these descents that 
I stumbled and fell down a rather steep 
slope, striking my knee on a rock. 

It was a painful bruise, and I sat 
down for a few moments. In front 
of me was a ledge of pure white quartz 
streaked with red and green discolora- 
tion. The bright colors caught my 
fancy and with my pick I broke off a 
piece of the rock and tossed it in my 
sample sack and went on. 

Later I slopped for lunch and early 
in the afternoon climbed another fluted 
wall, and beyond ii ton ml the prospect 
hole exactly as described. I took sev- 
eral samples of galena and, very much 
pleased with myself, returned to the 
cabin. I placed the sack in a corner 
and immediately forgot about it and 
its contents. 

My father returned in a few days 
and we casually discussed what we had 
been doing on our own time. I told 
him about the lead and brought out 
the sample sack. He carefully exam- 
ined each piece with the 10-power 
glass he carried on his key ring. From 
the bottom of the sack he pulled out 
the white, red and green quartz speci- 
men and laid it on the table. I ex- 
plained that I thought the colors would 
look well in the rock garden. He ex- 
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amined the upper surface carefully 
with his glass and then turned the piece 
over. We both gasped! 

The underside was covered with fine 
wire gold and small pin head nuggets 
which gleamed in the light from the 
coal oil lamp. Dad wanted to know 
where f had found this piece of quartz 
— was it in a solid formation or just 
float? Could I go back to the spot? I 
answered that I knew exactly where f 
had found it and we went to bed, 
dreaming of riches! 

After a hurried breakfast we filled 
our canteens and started off. We re- 
traced every step I had made, or so f 
thought, until we came to the knoll 
where I had eaten my lunch. The 
orange peel was still there— but where 
was the rich ore? We could not find it! 

We told no one about my find and 
every day for weeks we hunted for that 
lost ledge. Each time we started out f 
was sure I would be able to find it 
again. We did find a similar formation 
further up the wash, but it carried no 
value. Finally we told two other pros- 
pectors about it and they joined us in 
the search but with no success. 

When our ore shipment showed 
practically no profit for all our hard 
labor, I decided to go back to Los 
Angeles and dad left for the Cave 
Creek area. 

In 195), with an old friend and 
prospector, I returned to Morgan City 
Wash, New roads and a new car made 
the trip much easier. Nothing much 
had changed in the Morgan City Wash 
area. We easily found the right wash 
and even the same formation, but the 
lost gold is still lost. 

INDIAN RELOCATION 
RECORD SET IN 1955 

The American Indian set an all-time 
record this past year in accepting job 
opportunities off his reservation, Act- 
ing Secretary of the Interior Clarence 
A. Davis announced. According to 
figures received by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, almost 3500 Indians 
moved away from their reservation 
homes to areas that offered greater 
employment advantages. 

Of the 16 agencies where the De- 
partment has a relocation staff, five 
have reported on the number of "re- 
turnees" for fiscal 1955. These reports 
show that fewer than 13 of every 100 
relocatees give up and go back to their 
reservations after trying fife in the 
cities. 

The average size of a relocated fam- 
ily is 3.9. However, about 800 of the 
3500 Indians who relocated were single 
men and women. Indians who seek 
relocation are generally the younger 
members of the tribe — those 45 or 
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This month Desert Magazine introduces a new series to its readers, 
Pueblo Panoramas — outstanding photographic essays of the dwellings 
of the ancients and the commanding views from these shelters. Writer- 
naturalist-photographer John Blackford, now of Libby, Montana, here 
spent many fascinating years on the Desert Southwest. In the course 
of his wanderings he discovered many trails crossing his own — among 
them the dusty but discernible paths of pueblo and cliff dwelling 
Indians. In these vivid camera scenes we glimpse the life of those 
ancients who dwelt in the Southwest before the white man came. 



By JOHN L. BI 
Photographs by the author 



^ly#HAT WAS THE world like to 
ffl/ pueblo and cliff dwelling In- 
dians? On what did Ihey gaze, 
those ancient, persistent people who 
raised a unique and amazing civiliza- 
tion in the desert? Surrounded by 
enemies and drouth, by savages and 
sand, what did they see to give them 
inspiration for their arts and crafts, 
their work and play, their legends and 
religion? 

All their fives they looked on the 
same red canyon wall, the same green 
ribbon of river winding across the des- 
ert, or the same black hills of cinder 
and tinted clay. Only once in genera- 
tions, when throttled by drouth, wasted 



by disease, harried endlessly by raiders 
or otherwise deserted by angry gods, 
did they venture upon sights that lay 
beyond the small circle of the world 
they knew. This was a land of stark 
and vivid beauty. Yet its wastes were 
treacherous and its canyon distances 
unknown. 

In their oases resided safety, and 
beyond, danger. We cannot know all 
it meant to them. But if we climb to 
cliff and citadel, we can look upon 
those scenes and panoramas that nur- 
tured a race; and brought into flower 
a fascinating culture, while all about 
was savagery and emptiness. 



The Citadel of Tuztqoot . * ♦ 



(Upper i 



% opposite page) 



In Arizona's green valley of the Verde, high above the river's 
fertile flood plain, prehistoric puebloans erected a spectacular apart- 
ment house-fortress. The strategic site, on a limestone ridge dominating 
an oxbow bend in the stream, is called by the Apaches, Tuzigoot or 
"Crooked Water." Likely their nomad ancestors and those of the 
warrior Yavapais harried its ancient farmer inhabitants, who held their 
citadel from the 10th to near the end of the 14th century. 



The Panorama from Tuzigoot . . * 

(Lower photograph, opposite page) 

From the citadel of Tuzigoot, across rich fields, over green juniper 
woodlands and shimmering cottonwood stream borders, you look to 
far hills that rim the Verde Valley. Vermilion cliffs, outcropping in 
strata of astonishing color, paint the middle distances with brilliant 
hues. Few pueblo panoramas match the wide view from Tuzigoot in 
qualities of inspiration, restfulness and peace. Only a major tragedy 
could have made the pueblo people put this scene behind them. 
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Jerry Laudermilk, author of over 30 
Desert Magazine feature stories since 
1940, died at his home in Claremont, 
California, on January 21. At the time 
of his death he was Research Associate 
in Geochemistry and Paleobotany at 
Pomona College. His accomplishments 
included the publishing of a great many 
scientific papers on many subjects be- 
sides the countless articles of general 
interest that appeared in this magazine 
and others. 

His ability to humanize, dramatize 
and make popular and understandable 
scientific aspects of the natural— and 
particularly the desert- — world was the 
key to his success as a writer. 

Without sacrificing scientific accur- 
acy, he entertained and informed his 
readers on a wide range of subjects, 
from the creation of geodes to the 
cause of desert mirages. 

His success in this field was due 
largely to his oft expressed creed; "I 
don't know of a single natural thing 
which, if you just become conscious 
of it, is not fascinating." 

An artist as well as a writer and 
scientist, Laudermilk illustrated many 
of his stories with line drawings and 
water colors. His last major work in 
this line was the creation of scores of 
detailed flower and plant drawings for 
a new botany book by Dr. Lyman 
Benson, tentatively scheduled for pub- 
lication in September. 

Laudermilk was born at Rich Hill, 
Missouri, in 1893 and graduated from 
the College of Pharmacy in Kansas 
City in 1914. In 1917 he enlisted in 
the Army and was made an instructor 
in the School of Gas De Tense at Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma. A year later he was 
medically discharged with tuberculosis 
and doctors gave him little hope. 

He headed for the ranch of a cousin 
near Wickenburg, Arizona, and instead 
of resting as the doctors ordered, he 
hiked from Wickenburg to Prescott, 
with camp equipment and supplies on 
his back . Arriving at Prescott not only 
alive but feeling better, he set off on 
foot for Flagstaff by way of Camp 
Verde. At Flagstaff he worked for 
the Coconino National Forest and then 
wandered over to Meteor Crater and 
the Navajo country before returning 
to Wickenburg, his tuberculosis ap- 
parently completely cured. 

From Arizona, Laudermilk went to 
Los Angeles to study art. At the Otis 
Art Institute he met the future Mrs. 
Laudermilk, Helen. After they were 





Jerry Laudermilk examining Indian 
anijacts. A remarkable ability to 
humanize subjects such as these 
made him popular with Desert's 
readers. 

married they moved to Claremont 
where, in the early 1920s, they made 
their living with art and illustration. 

At Claremont Jerry became inter- 
ested in the composition of rocks. After 
remarkable detective work in identify- 
ing some rare minerals, he was invited 
by Dr. A. O. Woodford to use his 
laboratory at Pomona College. The 
two men jointly issued a number of 
papers and in 1926 Laudermilk was 
made Research Associate in Geo- 
chemistry by the college. 

After 1947 Laudermilk carried on 
his work at home where special stu- 
dents recommended by the college as 
well as adults and juveniles with emo- 
tional or adjustment problems received 
orientation and knowledge from him. 
He continued lecturing at the college 
and was a popular Southern California 
gem and mineral society speaker. 
* * * 

"Ghost City on Mingus Mountain" 
is the first in what Desert Magazine 
editors hope will be a long series of 
articles concerning the Southwest by 
Grover Brinkman, an ex-newspaper- 
man who edited his own weekly for 2 1 
years. 

Brinkman decided there would be 
more fun in traveling and freelancing 
and has been at it since leaving the 
newspaper field. The Brinkmans make 
their headquarters in Okawville, Illi- 
nois, and they have two children who 
accompany them on their excursions, 

"We all shoot pictures, work the 
back-trails and out-of-the-way places 
—and occasionally come up with a 
good story," writes Brinkman. 



Louise T. Werner, author 
month's "They Spurn the " 
has recently accepted a position as 
associate editor of the new magazine, 
Summit. Mrs. Werner also reports 
that her mountain climbing dog, Bun- 
die, has conquered his 100th peak of 
more than 5000 feet elevation. Bundle 
accompanied the Werners to the top 
of 11,485-foot Mt. San Gorgonio in 
Southern California. The Werners are 



Palmer C. Ashley, who wrote this 
month's true life experience, "The Gold 
I Lost in Morgan City Wash," resides 
in Santa Monica, California, where he 
is employed by the city's engineering 
department. His father, now 79, is 
slill mining in the Big Oak Flat coun- 
try where the Ash leys have a gold mine 
and three asbestos claims. Palmer's 
favorite spare time pursuit is searching 
for lost mines and buried treasure, us- 
ing various geophysical instruments 
for underground detection. 

+ * * 

Dr. Edmund C. Jaeger, foremost 
among desert naturalists who has been 
in ill health for several months, was 
in an automobile accident early in 
February, but has written that his in- 
juries were not serious and Uiat he 
expects to be able to continue his On 
Desert Trails With a Naturalist series 
regularly. Dr. Jaeger's brother, who 
was in the car with him when the 
accident occurred was seriously in- 
jured, but there is confidence that he 
will recover. Lloyd Mason Smith, for- 
mer director of the Desert Museum at 
Palm Springs, is collaborating with Dr. 
Jaeger in the preparation of this mag- 
azine feature during his convalescence. 



SALT WATER CONVERSION 
PROGRESS IS REPORTED 

The economical conversion of brack- 
ish waters for many irrigation uses 
"is definitely in sight" declared Secre- 
tary of the Interior McKay in his an- 
nual report on the department's saline 
water conversion program. 

"Estimates of the probable cost of 
large-scale conversion of sea water 
show that it is approaching the maxi- 
mum existing costs of municipal water 
in the United States and is considerably 
below those of industrial water, al- 
diough slill several times higher than 
those of currently used irrigation sup- 
plies." he said. 

The Interior Department hopes in 
the coming year to accelerate a pro- 
gram which began in 1952, The Sa- 
line water law, passed that year, auth- 
orized appropriation of $2,000,000. 
The total was increased to $ 10,000,000 
in 1955. 
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Perennials or© rewarding flower- 
ing plants to have in your desert 
garden. Not only are they attrac- 
tive and hardy but they bloom 
summer after summer. And too 
they come in a wide variety of 
flower colors and plant sizes which 
gives the garden artist wide lati- 
tude to work in. This month Ruth 
Reynolds discusses several of 
these perennial families. 



By RUTH REYNOLDS 



Jackson & Perkins 



were worth it. Being law abiding, 1 
never yielded to the temptation to dig 
one up and plant it in the garden. 
Perhaps I shall be rewarded by again 
being privileged to discover them where 
they choose to grow. 

One of the more common desert 
perennials is the penstenion. The type 
with which I am familiar has small 
tubular flowers of pinkish orange 
forming loose spikes on graceful stems 
with gray-green, ruffled leaves. The 
plants are many-stemmed and grow 



about a foot high. Behind our garage 
there is one that grows several inches 
taller and biooms profusely — on a little 
irrigation seepage. 

Once when I failed to obtain [lowers 
needed for a party, I rushed out and 
cut a bouquet from the penstemon 
plant. It made a surprisingly pretty 
arrangement. But some of my guests 
who sat nearest it took to sneezing and 
sniffing a bit and I blamed the flowers. 
Whether their pollen or their dust was 
responsible. 1 am not sure. 

Previously I have not thought of 
this little wildling as a perennial and 
probably do so now only because 1 am 
considering perennials for the summer 
garden. Perennials include those plants 
which die down in winter and resume 
growth in spring from food stored in 
their roots, and the penstemon family 
falls into this category. Being native 
to the desert, some of its cultivated 
varieties should prove adaptable in 
our gardens. 

As a rule perennials yield greater 



PR1L IS planting time, is spring, 
is lovely — and no time to stay 
indoors and be a housewife! 
I'd rather be a gardener or a desert- 
explorer — a gardener with a little time 
to lean on the hoe or an explorer, with 
transportation and my trusty spouse, 
out to discover enchantment in desert 
lore beyond the city limits. 

It doesn't matter that I have dis- 
covered the same things many times 
before: the desert's phenomena are al- 
ways fresh and invariably I am re- 
warded, inwardly, as their discoverer. 

Not far from my Tucson home are 
many wonders— the canyons, the sa- 
guaro forests, the valley's wide expanse 
seen from high up on a mountain side 
— that await my convenience. In April 
the desert's wildflowers beckon. Now 
especially, if the winter rains have been 
favorable, many varieties may be seen 
along roadways or found in more pro- 
fusion by the explorer of less accessible 
spots. 

Some varieties can be found only 
in the foothills or canyons. Among 
the most beautiful of these are Mari- 
posa Lilies or Globe Tulips ( Cahchor- 
tus Amabilis) rich yellow lanterns on 
slender, leafy, 10-inch stems. We used 
to find them in Sabino Canyon. 15 
miles northeast of town. It look some 
hiking around boulders and through 
thorny and spiny growth - but they 



A much improved white form of (he new type of large flowered, straight 
petalled rudbeckias is the Rudbeckia White King. The petals have a spread 
of four-and-a-half inches and the center cone is of a brown-green color 

flecked with orange. 





The three-foot Ml Lylhrum Hybrid 
Robert has deep rose pink jlowers. 

ilower dividends than annuals. This 
inclines me strongly in their favor and 
entitles them, 1 helieve, to a place in 
every garden, though the desert gard- 
ener must choose, for summer, only 
those plants which can stand the sun's 
over indulgence. 

Because they are usually grown for 
mass display, perennials should be lo- 
cated where they will show up to best 
advantage. My problem is to find a 
spot far enough from foraging tree 
roots. Partial shade is preferable but 
not always necessary. Flowers in full 
sun but surrounded by the grass, trees 
and shrubs of our gardens enjoy a cool- 
ing system created by the transpiration 
of vegetation and are less likely to 
burn than flowers trying to grow in 
the open deserl. 

Assorted flowers for a bed or bor- 
der usually vary in height from tall 
background plants to medium and low, 
and in that order I have chosen a few 
perennials and hope that with luck 
they may provide flowers for several 
years. They will have to be taken up 
and divided every few years as they 
increase by spreading their roots, but 
no gardener should expect to lean on 
the hoe too heavily. 

For large, bold background plants 



rudbeekias (coneflowers) qualify. They 
come in several varieties, all with large 
— 3 to 4 inch — daisy-like flowers with 
straight petals and large seed cone 
centers. 

The Purple, largest and oldest of 
this family, grows to four feet. Its 
three-inch flowers have purple petals 
with dark centers. The King is almost 
as large. It has crimson petaled flowers 
with orange-brown centers. Rudbeckia 
White King is an improved white form, 
its four and a half inch flowers have 
straight white petals and brown-green 
centers. The plant is sturdy, upright 
and full and reaches a height of 40- 
inehes. It produces a great many 
blooms with good cutting stems. There 
is also a black and gold variety which 
blooms abundantly and is a mere 
dwarf of two feet. 

While rudbeekias are not the dain- 
tiest flowers in the world they are 
drouth resistant and have a long sum- 
mer blooming season. 

Another perennial in the three foot 
class is Lythrum. Jackson and Per- 
kins, the rose growers, are introducing 
a new one this spring, Lythrum Hy- 
brid Robert — "improved to maintain 
a comparatively low growth." At that 
it is a three-footer, with deep rose pink 
flowering spikes up to 14 inches long. 
It is said to be very hardy, to bloom 
all season and to thrive in either wet 
or dry locations with sun or partial 
shade. 

Slightly less towering are shasta 
daisies The Cobham Gold and Esther 
Red can both be relied upon to make 
a good showing through most of the 
summer. Aphids seem to have a great 
preference for them and must be con- 
trolled throughout the spring. 

Penstemons include both high and 
low growing varieties. The highest are 
the P. Gloximoides which reach two to 
three feet. They are hybrids with good 
foliage making compact plants and 
have loose terminal spikes of tubular 
flowers in every color except blue and 
yellow. 

Among the more dwarf— 18 to 24 
inch — varieties is Ruby King with two- 
inch trumpet-like flowers of ruby red. 

Blue Bedder— intense blue to light 
purple — grows only to about 1 2 inches, 
but it is more of a spring blooming 
penstemon while the others bloom well 
into summer. 

One of the most satisfactory and 
versatile low-growing perennial is the 
verbena. The two most drouth resist- 
ant varieties are V. rigida with purple 
flowers in three- inch spikes and V. 
hortensis which has flax-like flowers 
in compact heads and comes in a va- 
riety of colors — red, rose, pink, mauve 
and white. Hybrids of this variety in- 



clude Snow While and the vivid 
Firelight — with more compact 



Most perennials do not come true 
from seed and are therefore propagated 
from cuttings and sold when ready to 
transplant into the garden. They must 
be spaced, with room to grow and 
spread according to their mature size. 
Plants that grow to three or four feet 
should be at least 20 inches apart, as 
should lower growing plants that spread 
rapidly, like verbenas. 

While all the perennials 1 have men- 
tioned are fairly drouth resistant, that 
does not mean they will thrive in our 
desert gardens without plenty of water. 
Each gardener will have to learn by 
experience how much to water. In my 
garden three waterings a week is usu- 
ally about right, but on many hot dry 
days I have had to rush die hose to 
the rescue of a wilting plant between 
regular waterings. 

A preference for ordinary soil is an- 
other characteristic of these particular 

be sufficiently modified with organic 
matter and fertilizers. 

Hoping to solve this problem, per- 
haps with some miraculous new soil 
conditioner, I conducted a friend, a 
young man with a brand new Ph.D. 
in soil science, through the garden one 
day last summer. When we reached 
the vegetable plot he reached down 
and tried to pry loose a "sample" of 
soil. It was so hard and dry that I was 
literally ashamed of it. Seeing that he 
disapproved of it also, 1 said, "Well, 
what would you suggest?" He shook 
his head hopelessly and sighed. 

"You poor dear," he said, "what 
you need is two box car loads of bot- 
tom land from Kansas or Missouri!" 

I forgave him but only after he 
came up with more practical sugges- 
tions. He was more in favor of re- 
peated applications of manure than of 
manufactured soil conditioners. He 
also explained that the iron sulphate 
Fd used when planting the tomatoes 
was not necessary. The sulphur, which 
I'd also used, makes the soil's iron 
available to plants. 

Just the same I think I'll use a little 
iron — a tablespoon full — down deep in 
the bottom of each tomato hole this 
year, because my tomatoes last year 
had so fine a flavor that many of them 
got eaten out of hand — by family and 
friends and neighbors — before they 
reached the table. 

For this reason also — despite my 
pre-spring resolve to buy my vegetables 
ready grown — I know that April will 
find me planting a few tomatoes at 
least, along with the flowers. 
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Huxley Deep Well . . . 

Tenmile, Oregon 

Desert: 

I recently re-read Nell Murbarger's 
feature story, "Along Pioneer Trails" 
(Desert, July, '55) which interested 
me greatly, especially that part relat- 
ing to the salt works at White Plains 
and the nearby old lime kiln. 

I worked for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad for a number of years and 
passed these scenes many times. Rec- 
ords show that near Huxley (formerly 
White Plains) one of the first deep 
wells drilled in the West was put down 
by the Central Pacific Railway in 1881. 

The boring reached a depth of 2750 
feet, but the water obtained was of 
very unsatisfactory quality. At 1700 
feet the drill passed through a bed of 
"petrified clams" and the records de- 
clare that at 1900 feet, well preserved 
"redwood timber" was found. 

These records are from Guidebook 
of the Western- United States — The 
Overland Route — Council Bluffs to 
Ogden which was published in 1915. 

I would like to lend my encourage- 
ment to Miss Murbarger. I have failed 
to find one of her stories diat I did not 
enjoy. 

MELVTN M. GOOD 



Joshuas in Arizona . . . 

Congress, Arizona 

Desert: 

T would like to take exception to a 
statement made by Norman C. Cooper 
in his January, 1956, Desert article on 
the Joshua tree. He states that the 
Joshua tree grows only on the Mojavc 
Desert. In my ranch just west of Con- 
gress, which is not on the high desert, 
1 have miles and thousands of Joshuas. 

FREDERICK G. SMITH 

Dear Mr. Smith - — Horticultural 
boundaries, unlike political, are not 
well defined. The eastern extension 
of vegetation of the Mojave and Col- 
orado deserts of California lies across 
the Colorado River along the west- 
ern border of Arizona. These Mo- 
jave-Colorado plants mingle with 
elements of the Arizona Succulent 
Desert, such as saguaro, which rarely 
occur west of the river. Two species 
of yucca that are especially charac- 
teristic of the Mojave Desert are 
found in this A rizona transition belt , 
the weird Joshua tree (Y. brevi- 
folia), which forms small open for- 
ests in many places; and the Mofave 
yucca ( Y. schidigera). — R.H. 



Joshuas From Seeds . . . 

Mojave, California 

Desert: 

I am very interested in learning how 
to grow Joshua trees from seed. I 
have tried without success. The five 
trees on my property are old and I 
am anxious to get new ones started. I 
have about three pounds of seed. Per- 
haps some of your readers will be able 
to advise me. 

BERT Li MARSH 



Death of a Patriarch . . . 

Desert: 

The proud monarch of the Sonoran 
Desert pictured above has his arms 
raised in supplication to the Great 
Spirit. 

His has been a most eventful life. 
As a youth he looked upon the birth 
of this great nation; as a mature sa- 
guaro he saw it shaken by the Civil 
War. 

In the spring he adorned his arms 
and head with delicate blossoms and 
earned the respect and friendship of 
the Indians by turning those flowers 
into delectable fruit for them. 

And now, after two centuries of 




Dead Saguaro 

useful life, he beseeches the Giver of 
all Good Things to preserve his kind 
that they may befriend man until the 
end of all time. 

WILLIAM JONE1LL 







ft • ft 

April is a desert month thcrt should be enjoyed out-of-doors. 
Whether you pack a light picnic lunch and drive a few miles into the 
desert for a Sunday afternoon lamily party, or whether you take along 
bed roll, two-week's supplies and drive hundreds of miles, the photo- 
graphs you take of sky, sand, children, trees and insects will be a 
permanent memento of a wonderful time. Desert Magazine would like 
you to share the best of these photographs with your neighbors on the 
desert. The Picture-of-the-Month contest is open to all who care to 
enter and two cash prizes are given each month for winning entries. 

Entries for the April contest must be sent to the Desert Magazine 
office. Palm Desert, California, and postmarked not later than April 1 8. 
Winning prints will appear in the June issue. Pictures which arrive 
too late lor one contest are held over for the next month. First prize is 
$10: second prize $5. For non-winning pictures accepted for publication 
$3 each will be paid. 

HERE ARE THE RULES 

1— Prints for monthly contests must be black and white. 5x7 or larger, printed 
on glossy paper. 

2— Each photograph submitted should be iutly labeled as to subject, time and 
place. Also technical data: camera, shutter speed, hour ol day, etc. 

3— PRINTS WILL BE RETURNED WHEN RETURN POSTAGE IS ENCLOSED. 
i — All entries must be in the Desert Magazine office by the 20lh of the contest 

month. 

5 — Contests are open to both amateur and professional photographers. Desert 
Magazine requires first publication rights only of prize winning pictures. 

6 — Time and place of photograph are immaterial, except that it must be from the 
desert Southwest 

7 — Judges will be selected from Desert's editorial staff, and awards will be made 
immediately alter the close of the contest each month. 

Address All Entries to Photo Editor 

"Decent THapaybte palm desert, California 
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Jesuit Shorthand . . . 

Kingman, Arizona 

Desert; 

I recently ran across a prospector in 
Kingman who has claims in the Cheme- 
huevi Mountains. He told me that he 
has discovered the writing of Jesuits 
under Cortez in this area. This writ- 
ing, he says, is in Latin shorthand. 
Have you ever heard of such a thing? 

He also claims there is a huge cave 
that runs 43 miles through the 
Mountains. This cave, he says, 
owned by a fellow in Quarlzsite. From 
another source I learned that there is 
a cave in this area in either the Choco- 
late or Dome Rock Mountains with a 
curse on it. 1 was also told that there 
are trails through this area leading to 
the Superstitions near Phoenix, and 
that Cortez lost his life and 200 mules 
loaded with placer gold on these trails. 
This gold was supposedly found by 
Jacob Waltz, 

JOHN FREDERICK MacPHERSON 



Dear Mr. MacPherson — Since short- 
hand had not been perfected at the 
time Cortez invaded Mexico, I am 
somewhat dubious about your 
friend's report of this and the 43- 
mile cave in the Trigos. I explored 
these mountains quite thoroughly in 
1911-12 when I was a member of 
the V. S, Geological Survey in that 
area, and for 40 years 1 have known 
many of the prospectors who were 
working that area. With all respect 
to your informants, I suspect that 

jn.—R.H. 



Prospector Makes Him Cuss . . . 

Reno, Nevada 

Desert: 

I am an old prospector who has 
been in the mining business for over 
50 years, and very successful, too. On 
the cover of your January, 1956, issue 
is a picture of a prospector which left 
me with undecided emotions. I did 



Hutd Rock Shotttj 

of Death Valley 



The new cook from up at the 
Bald Eagle mine in the Funeral 
Mountains had come down to 
the Inferno store to get the next 
week's supplies. The clerk had 
gone rabbit hunting that day and 
Hard Rock Shorty was behind 
the counter. 

"Sure we got fresh eggs," 
Hard Rock was saying. "Best 
eggs in Death Valley. They're 
from Pisgah Bill's chicken ranch. 

"He brings 'em in fresh every 
day." 

Shorty started counting out the 
eggs, and as he picked them out 
of the basket two by two he 
talked on: 

"I remember the summer Pis- 
gah started that chicken farm," 
he said. "He's always trybV some 
new scheme to keep from workin' 
an' he bought a Jot o' them layin' 
pullets. Figgered he'd quit pros- 
pectin' an' supply the minin' 
camps with eggs. 

"Good idea, too, only Bill had 
a lot o' trouble the first year. The 
well on his claim went dry an' 
he had to start haulin' water from 
that mineral spring up in Eight 
Ball crick. 




"Next day Bill come rushin' 
over to the store madder 'n a bee 
on a paper bouquet. 'Come over 
quick,' he yelled. 'Something 
the matter with them chickens. 
They're cacklhY around the hen- 
house like a lot o' bluejays— an' 
them eggs. You outta see them 
eggs.' 

"So Bill an' me walked across 
the gulch, him a hurry in' like it 
was all important. He took mc 
in the henhouse and sure enough 
them eggs in the nests was puck- 
ered up like walnuts. 

"H'm I sez to Bill. What yu 
feedin' 'em anyway? 

'"Same as always,' said Bill. 

"Then 1 remembered some- 
thin' , Where yu gitten 1 you r 
water?" I asks. 

" 'Well yesterday 1 started 
haulin' from the alum spring in 
Eight Ball crick,' he answered. 

"Yu'd better start haulin' your 
water from somewheres else," T 
told Bill. " 'Member that time 
you took that mule o' yourn over 
to drink at that spring? Puck- 
ered up his face 'til he couldn't 
eat fer two days. That alum 
water's the puckerin'est stuff in 
all outdoors." 



not know whether to laugh, cry or cuss. 
I believe the latter would be in order. 

If this character is a prospector, 
then somebody ought to go soak his 
head in a slop bucket to put some 
sense in it. 

In the first place a prospector has 
pride enough to button up his pants 
and keep his shoes laced. Look at this 
fellow's hands. He never used a shovel 
in his life. Tf he did he would not use 
a shovel with a D handle as pictured. 

This picture is also a disgrace to 
the burro and if he could talk some- 
body would get a cussing. No prospec- 
tor would use a three-eights-inch hack- 
amore on a burro with an inch rope 
for a leash. And that old copper-bot- 
tomed gold pan has never had a wash 
in it. And to top it all off, that old 
army saddlebag on the poor beast has 
nothing in it. 

Taken as a whole, this picture is 
about the most ridiculous you could 
print. To most people, mining is some- 
thing of a romance— a pleasant pas- 
time, Take the mines out of our coun- 
try and you would not have a printing 
press to put out your magazine. Show 
me a country that has no mines and I 
will show you the most poverty stricken 
people in the world. Therefore, when 
you print something about mines, 
please make it authentic. 

OLD PROSPECTOR 



Origin oi Rice. California . . . 

Anaheim, California 

Desert: 

I am interested in knowing more 
about the origin of the small town of 
Rice, California. I understand that it 
had a colorful past. 

FRANK W. SACKETT 

Dear F.W.S. — Rice was originally 
established as lilythe Junction as a 
telegraph office when the Santa Fe 
built its Phoenix cut-off. During the 
early part of the century, Blythe 
Junction was a no-man's land, dis- 
owned by both Riverside and San 
Bernardino counties. In that period 
it was a wild and wooly place since 
it was impossible to convict law of- 
fenders while the town's jurisdiction 
was in dispute. When the railroad 
was built from that point to Blythe 
in 1914, the railroad company re- 
turned the town Rice in honor of 
the engineer who built the line. 
Constable Ace Gardner of Blythe 
and his successor Walter Walsh were 
called to Rice many times, but they 
were never able to get a conviction 
until a survey about 1918 established 
the town as San Bernardino territory. 
After that it became a very proper 
town. — R.H. 
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ARIZONA 
Anti-Lifter Bill Introduced . . . 

SEDONA — Anti-Utter legislation 
instigated by the Sedona Garden Club 
was introduced in the state senate re- 
cently by Robert Prochnow and Fred 
Udine of Coconino County. The new 
measure provides fines of from $10 to 



y for vio- 
lirects erection of 



lations from autos, 
warning signs by all levels of govern- 
ment and provides for citizens arrests 
of violators. The old anti-litter act 
provided for suspension of driving 
privileges, but the garden club said the 
penalty was considered so severe in 
many cases that law enforcement offi- 
cers overlooked offenses. — Verde Inde- 
pendent 

a b • 

Tribal Judges' Workshop . . . 

PHOENIX — Judges of Indian tribal 
courts in Arizona, aiming to improve 
their judicial procedures, had the aid 
of high-ranking state and federal offi- 
cials at a recent weekend conference. 
The judges represented four states and 
15 tribes. — Phoenix Gazette 



Papago Health Scored . . . 

CASA GRANDE — A Papago In- 
dian baby born today can look forward 
to an average life expectancy of 17 
years— compared to a 68 year average 
life expectancy for the rest of the na- 
tion's population reported Wayne Pratt 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in a 
local speech recently. He explained 
that a recent study disclosed that 25 
percent of Papago babies die before 
reaching an age of one year, six per- 
cent die before reaching age five, and 
52 percent die before their 18th birth- 
day. — Casa Grande Dispatch 



Indian Custody Plan . . . 

FLAGSTAFF — Procedures have 
been set up for obtaining custody on 
the reservation of Indians wanted by 
county officers. Under the new ar- 
rangement, a copy of the court com- 
plaint and warrant will be sent to the 
chairman of the tribal council, who 
will then direct Indian law and order 
officials to turn custody of the wanted 
person over to the non-reservation of- 



ficials. The wanted person can, if he 
desires, request a hearing on the mat- 
ter before a tribal judge. The process 
is similar to extradition of persons from 
another state and applies only to crimes 
alleged to have been committed out- 
side reservation boundaries. Federal 
officers have jurisdiction over crimes 
committed on the reservation. — Coco- 
nino Sun 



Study Indian Alcoholism 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 



Indian 



Commissioner Glenn L, Emmons an- 
nounced the creation of a special com- 
mission to study problems of alcohol- 
ism among Indians. On the panel are 
Dr. Earnest A. Shepherd of Avon Park, 
Florida; and the Rev. David A, Works 
of North Conway, New Hampshire, 
The three-month study will be launched 
among the Navajos. Other tribes on 
New Mexico and Colorado reserva- 
tions will also be studied. The Arizona 
Commission on Indian Affairs reports 
that Indian drinking is on the increase 
in Arizona, but is kept under fairly 
good control. The control situation in 
Flagstaff is good, one member of the 
commission reported, white the situa- 
tion in Gallup, N. M., is very serious. 
Drinking is on the increase in the 
Tuba City area, il was reported. 




NON-PERISHABLE • LIGHTWEIGHT • DELICIOUS FOOD 



BERNARD 

KAMP-PACK 

IDEAL FOR OUTDOOR LIVING AND TRAVELING IN THE SOUTHWEST 

Here is delicious concentrated food in foil that never spoils. Proved In 
use on year-long safaris in hottest Africa and on expeditions to chill 
Alaska. Won't freeze — won't spoil. Waterproof, too. Easy to fix in seconds. 

Packed in lightweight, compact foil pouches, you'll find delicious food for 
breakfast, lunch and dinner. Sweet Cream Buttermilk Pancakes, Rich 
Savory Soups, Meat Stews and Chili, Hot Biscuits, Stir 'N' Serv Instant 
Puddings are just a few of over 100 tasty varieties. Add only water, stir, 
(heat) and serve. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG AND ORDER FORM 

BERNARD FOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 



1208 E. San Antonio 



San lose 27, California 
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Open Bolder Urged . . . 

YUMA — The chamber of commerce 
at San Luis, in the state of Sonora, 
Mexico, wants the international border 
to remain open 24 hours a day and 
has asked the Yuma Chamber for help. 
At present the port of entry at the 
Mexican border town is open from 7 
a.m. to 1 p.m. weekdays and all night 
Saturday. The San Luis chamber feels 
that the volume of trade which its com- 
munity provides for business houses on 
the United States side of the line justi- 
fies keeping the line open 24 hours a 

day, — Yurm Sun 



Highway Plans Outlined . . . 

YUMA— Two highway plans with 
Yuma as the key point to each have 
been revealed recently. One calls for 
a direct-line freeway from Niland, Cali- 
fornia, on the northern side of Salton 
Sea, to Yuma, cutting 26 miles from 
the present Yuma to Niland via El 
Centra route. The proposed highway 
is being supported by the Salton Sea 
Highway Association. The second pro- 
posal is for a southern Yuma-Tucson 
route. 1 1 would follow the established 
road from Tucson west to Gunsight 
Well and then travel near and almost 
parallel to the Mexican border over 



GLORIOUS DDVEIITURE 




In the Canyons of the Colorado 
and San Juan Rivers 

Sturdy boats and skilled boatmen-guides 
insure safe and thoroughly enjoyable passage 
through the most colorful canyons of the 
Southwest desert. 

SAN JUAN AND COLORADO RIVERS 
Mexican Hat to Lee's Ferry 
7-day trips scheduled in May and June 
$200 for each person 
GLEN CANYON OF THE COLORADO 

Kite, U1ah, to Lee's ferry 
8-day trips in August and September 

$ 1 50 for each person 
GRAND CANYON Of THE COLORADO 
Lee's Ferry to take Mead 
18-day trip in July 
Special charter trips may be arranged. 
Write for 1956 summer schedule and rales. 
J. FRANK WRIGHT 
MEXICAN HAT EXPEDITIONS 
P.O. Box 427 Blandfng, Utah 



existing roads and trails to a junction 
with U.S. Highway 80 a few miles east 
of Yuma. This road plan has the 
backing of the Pima County Board of 
Supervisors. — Yuma Sun 

• • • 

Herman E. O'Harra has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Hopi 
Indian Agency at Keams Canyon, Ari- 
zona. He succeeds Clyde W. Pen- 
soneau who has been transferred to the 
Indian Bureau's extension staff in 
Washington. m ^ m 

CALIFORNIA 
Cavalcade Pageant Moved . . . 

CALEXICO — The pageant presen- 
tation of the 1956 International Desert 
Cavalcade will be moved to Imperial, 
directors of the Cavalcade Association 
decided. Other Cavalcade events such 
as the International School Children's 
Parade, Western Parade, Mexicali Day 
and the chuckwagon breakfast will be 
retained in Calexico and Mexicali. The 
completely revamped pageant will be 
staged the weekend of October 26 at 
Imperial's Mid-Winter Fairgrounds. 
Directors unanimously adopted a mo- 
tion to hire a writer-director to write 
a new script and produce the show.— 
Calexico Chronicle 

• • • 

Museum Installs Locomotive . . . 

RANDSBURG — The Desert Mu- 
seum at Randsburg, a branch of the 
Kern County Museum, recently in- 
stalled a five-ton narrow gauge loco- 
motive formerly used in the famous 
Yellow Aster Mine, According to di- 
rector Richard C. Bailey the little 
engine was placed in service during 
the peak of the gold producing days of 
the early 1900s. It is the gift of the 
Big Butte Mining Company, present 
owner of the Yellow Aster property. 

KENT FROST 
JEEP TRIPS 

Into the Famous 
Utah Needles Area 

Junction of the Green «n<3 Colorado rivers, 
Indian Creek, Salt Creek, David Canyon, 
Lavander Can von. Beef Baain, Elk Mts., 
Lock Heart Basin, Monument Canyon, Dead 
Horse Point, Grand View Point, Red Canyon, 
Nokl Dome, Bridges National Monument, 
Hovenweep National Monument. 

3-Day or longer trips arranged for 2 to 
6 person parlies $25 daily per person 

Fee include* sleeping bags, transportation, 
guide service and excellent meals cooked 
over the open camp fire. 

For reservation writ*— 

KENT FROST 

Monucello, Utah 



Back Niland-Blvthe Road . . . 

INDIO — Supervisors of Riverside 
and Imperial counties met in Indio 
recently and pledged a united effort to 
secure a highway link between Blythe 
and Imperial Valley to replace the 
present road the Navy has seized, Im- 
perial County officials are seeking sup- 
port in their efforts to convince the 
Federal Government it should help 
finance an alternate route to replace 
the one they have closed. Imperial 
wants the government to spend $700,- 
000 for a paved road between Brawley 
and Glamis. The county will complete 
the road from Glamis north to the 
Palo Verde Valley. 

• • • 
Sees City of Factories , . . 

PALMDALE — An Antelope Valley 
industrial empire so vast as to stagger 
the imagination was predicted for the 
near future by Roy M. Hagen, past 
president of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce and present chairman of 
its industrial plant location committee. 
Hagen said it was his job to keep in- 
dustry in Los Angeles County while 
at the same time dispensing new fac- 
tories to escape congestion with result- 
ing smog conditions that now prevail 
in Los Angeles. He pointed out that 
the Antelope Valley, on the Mojave 
desert in northern Los Angeles County, 
is the one remaining frontier in the 
county for industry. — Valley Press 

• • a 

Blythe Bridge Plans Told , . . 

BLYTHE — The State Division of 
Highways announced plans for a new 
crossing of the Colorado River Bridge 
on U.S. Highway 60-70 east of Biythe. 
California's Highway budget for the 
1956-57 Fiscal year contains an item 
of $595,000 for the state's share of 
the new bridge and the approaches on 
the California side. The existing bridge 
was constructed in 1927. The new 
structure is to be located 60 feet up- 
stream from it and will be a deck plate 
girder type approximately 1050 feet 
long. Width of the new bridge will be 
28 feet between curbs and the ap- 
proaches will be constructed on flat 
grades with greatly improved sight dis- 
tance, the Highway Department said. 

| COLORADO RIVER TRIP 

Hiie, Utah, lo Lee's Ferry, Arizona 
AMERICA'S SCENIC LAST FRONTIER 
Ten exciting days of booting, camping and 
exploring In the Fantastic Canyons of the 
Colorado River. Points ol interest include 
"Bainbow Bridge," "Hole In Rock," "Cross- 
ing of the Fathers" and many others. 
1956 Sailings: June and July 
$150.00 per person 
Special rates for groups of six or more 
Happily we will send you complete 
information. Write to— 

JOHANNES RIVER SAFARIS 

1816 L Street, Sacramento 14, California 

(winter address) 
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New Country Club Started . . . 

INDIAN WELLS — Work was 
started in early February on a $2,500,- 
000 country club, residential and com- 
mercial development at Indian Wells. 
The project, backed by many well 
known TV and movie celebrities and 
wealthy businessmen, calls for the con- 
struction of an 18-hole golf course, 
clubhouse, motel units, duplexes and 
125 club homes. The club will oper- 
ate on a semi-private rather than on an 
exclusive basis. - - Coachetla Valley 
Sun 

• • • 

History Book Planned . . . 

CALEXICO— Preparation for "The 
First Fifty-Five Years," a new history 
of Imperial Valley, will soon be started, 
author Otis B. Tout of San Diego an- 
nounced. Publication is planned for 
die Christmas season of this year and 
the new book will follow the pattern 
Of "The First Thirty Years," Tout's 
history published in 1931 .— Calexko 
Chronicle 

• • a 

Roadside Parks for Desert . . . 

INDIO — Four roadside recreation 
parks will be built along Highway 60 
between Blythe and Indio, as part of 
the state- wide program. One of die 
parks will be in the Indio vicinity, an- 
other west of Desert Center, a third 
east of Desert Center and the fourth in 



Imperial Farm Sizes Gain . . . 

EL CENTRO — Imperial Valley's 
farms are becoming fewer in number 
and increasing in size, with tenant-op- 
erated farm numbers also showing in- 
crease. Imperial Irrigation District re- 
leased the following figures: 6139 
farms in 19-54 compared to 5488 last 
year; average farm size in 1954 was 
74.73 acres, in 1955 90.40 acres; in 
1954 3606 or 58.7 percent of the 
farms were owner-operated, last year 
3058 or 55.72 percent of the farms 
were owner-operated. — Yuma Sun 

• • • 

NEVADA 

Park Plan Offered . . . 

WHITE PINE — A proposal to work 
for years if necessary to create a na- 
tional park in eastern White Pine 
County which would include Lehman 
Caves National Monument, Mt. Whee- 
ler, and other scenic high country of 
the Snake Range, was approved by 
members and directors of the White 
Pine Chamber of Commerce and Mines 
recently. Presentation of the proposal 
for a national park — referred to thus 
far as the Great Basin Range National 
Park — was made by State Senator 
Charles D. Gallagher, chairman of the 
local group's tourist development com- 
mittee.— Ely Record 



Lake Mead Changes Proposed . . • 

BOULDER CITY — Legislation to 
place full administration of the Lake 
Mead national recreational area under 
the National Park service, reduce its 
size and increase recreation develop- 
ment has been introduced by Senator 
Alan Bible. Administrative problems 
of control over the nearly 2,000,000 
acre area have arisen since its with- 
drawal by executive order in 1930 for 
reclamation purposes, Bible said. The 
Bible bill would redescribe the area's 
boundaries, eliminating 162,560 acres 
from the present 1 ,95 1 ,928 acres. This 
measure will fully protect water-control 
project purposes, encourage greater de- 
velopment of the tremendous recrea- 
tional advantages and preserve the 
geological, biological and archeologica! 
interest sites. Bible added. — Ccdiemc 
Herald 

• • ■ 

Centennial Plans Told . . . 

CARSON CITY— A Nevada Silver 
Centennial Committee has been formed 
in Carson City to make plans for a 
stale-wide observance in 1959 of the 
100lh anniversary of the discovery of 
silver on the fabulous Comstock Lode. 
Named as chairman of the group is 
Roy Hardy, prominent Nevada mining 
man and a member of the University 
of Nevada board of regents.— /VevS&i 



Desert Magazine 

MAPS 

are valuable 

You'll want io preserve those maps which appear 
each month in Desert Magazine — maps which will 
be your guide on many delightful excursions into 
die great desert playground. 

Attractive loose-leaf binders embossed in gold not 
only will preserve the maps, but will be a beautiful 
addition to your borne book-shelf. Each binder holds 
12 copies. Easy to insert, they open fiat. 

Mailed postpaid for 
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SAV E MONEY 

HOTEL — 

Lankershim 

Display and Combination Sample Rooms 
Coffee Shop Cocktail Room • Piano Bar 



$1 single 
. H wifh 
bath 



LOS ANGELES 



7th & BROADWAY 

In the very Heart of the 
Downtown Shopping and 
Theatrical District 



Affiliated Weinberg Hotels 
s. KANSAS CITIAN, Kansas City, 
Mo. CAPITOL, Amarillo 



GOOD FOR 
ONE DOLLAR 
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INDIAN GOODS 

5 FINE ANCIENT Indian arrowt 
Flint eagle ceremonial, $2. Perfect _ 
some, $5. Spearhead, $1. List Free. Fear's 
Olenwood, Arkansas. 

BEAUTIFUL TURQUOISE and Silver jew- 
elry by the Pueblo Tribes — Authentic 
Navajo rugs. The Bradleys, 463!) Cren- 
shaw Blvd., Los Angeles 43. California. 

OLD INDIAN hom spoon, $1.75. Fine, 
old Indian basket, $3.00. Five ancient 
arrowheads, $1.00. 24-inch strand Cali- 
fornia Mound trade beads, $1.00. Abalone 
shell pendant, $1.00. Have other relics, 
headwork, pipes, pipc-tomahawks. Also 
want lo buy or trade for all kinds old 
Indian material. (Have Indian-Western 
books, guns, swords, Navajo rugs — sell 
or trade). Paul L. Summers, Canyon, 
Texas. 

OVER 600 fine old baskets. Many rare 
Navajo rugs, both old and new, Bayeta- 
Germantown. Artifacts, gems, and fine 
Indian jewelry. Open daily 10 to 6, closed 
Mondays. Buffalo Trading Post, Highway 
18, Apple Valley, California. 

FIVE FINE Prehistoric Indian arrowheads 
$2.00. Perfect stone tomahawk $2.20. Ef- 
figy pipe $5.00. Perfect flint thunderbird 
$3.00. Flint fish hook S3. 00. List free. 
Five offers for only $12.00. Arrov " 
Box 1249, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

INDIAN ARTIFACTS of the Pacific Coast. 
Northwest sculptured masks and rattles. 
Baskets. Beautiful black obsidian knife, 
$4.00; Arrowhead, $1.00; Illustrated cata- 
log, 50c. Moise Penning, 158 Dolorosa, 
San Lorenzo, California. 



BOOKS — MAGAZINES 

BOOKS FOUND— Any title! Free world- 
wide book search service. Any book, 
new or old. Western Americana a spe- 
cialty. Lowest price. Send wants today! 
International Bookfinders, Box 3 00 3-D, 
Beverly Hills, California. 

WANTED — Back issues of Desert Magazine. 
Will pay $5 for Nov. '37; $1 for Apr. '38; 
$1.50 for Sept. '38, in good condition. 
Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, California. 

DESERT MAGAZINES— complete run — 
lanuary, 1939, to September, 1955. True 
West; Gems and Minerals; Arizona High- 
ways. 60c per copy postpaid. Visit me 
when in Tulsa. King Comett, 201 >/i N. 
Main St. Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

NOW AVAILABLE— "Causes and Signifi- 
cance of the Modoc Indian War." Bound 
first release information on Modoc Indian 
War from files of War Department. Au- 
thentic fascinating story, by Cadet Hugh 
Wilson of West Point (1930-1951), avail- 
able by mail, $1 postpaid. Revenues for 
college scholarships. Order now, Hugh 
Wilson Scholarship, High School PTA, 
Tule Lake, California. 

RARE GEOGRAPHIC Magazines for sale. 
Write Frank Drew, 901 Ormond Lane, 
Redondo Beach, California. 



A SWIMMING POOL of your own! Build 
a sparkling blue pool at low cost! Get 
started now with this new, exciting do-it- 
yourself book, "Let's Build a Swimming 
Pool!" only $1.00 postpaid. J. Robertson, 
Box 604, Stockton, California, 

ROCK COLLECTORS Idaho and Nevada. 
Excellent book on locales. $2,50. D. 
Henry, Adin, California. 

REAL ESTATE 

DATE GARDENS. Top notch 10 acre Date 
Garden fully equipped. Peak production 
record. $10,000 will handle. Th ree acre 
Date Garden, only $6500. Three bedroom 
home on small acreage. Good well and 
domestic pump. Fine TV reception, fire- 
place, and tile. Total price only $9000. 
$3000 will move you on lo your own 20 
acre ranch with domestic well, small home, 
■4 -mile of pipe line. Near the Sal ton Sea! 
Who will help turn a duck club into a 
bird refuge? $20,000, Write Ronald L. 
lohnson, Box 162, Thermal, California. 

FOR SALE — Ocotillo Wells, San Diego 
County Highway 78. Cafe; service sta- 
tion and five rentals, 2 acres, highway 
frontage. Living quarters; ideal going 
business for couple. Real deal for tffltsi 
party. Investigate, P. O. Box 86, Del Mar, 
California. 

WELL ESTABLISHED Gem and Mineral 
business on good highway location. Must 
sell on account of health, P. O. Box 276, 
Salome, Arizona. 

WANTED— Five to Ten acres of desert 
land along Colorado River between Blythe 
and Needles. Must have water available. 
Beryl Linvjlle, Realtor, 3926 Woodruff 
Avenue, Long Beach, 8, California. 

LIMESTONE DEPOSIT for sale. Reason- 
ably priced. One of the largest deposits 
in Southern California. Three miles from 
Santa Fe RR near Chubbuck. Consisting 
of 320 acres all iimestone. No obstruc- 
tions of any kind. Level approach lo de- 
posit. Estimate 20 million tons of lime- 
stone. For information write Thos. J, 
Feely, Box 181, Capitola, California. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

DESERT TEA. One pound one dollar 
postpaid. Greasewood Greenhouses, Len- 
wood, Barstow, California, 

BUILD YOUR OWN real swimming pool! 
Fun for the entire family! Easy plan and 
instructions, only $1.00. Delta Pools, Box 
604, Stockton, California. 

HARDY CACTUS, some rarities, write for 
price list. Nancy Duck, 507-30 Road, 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 

SECTIONIZED COUNTY MAPS — San 
Bernardino $1; Riverside $1; Imperial 
50c; San Diego 50c; Inyo 75c; other Cali- 
fornia counties $1.25 each. Nevada coun- 
ties $1 each. Topographic maps of all 
mapped areas. Westwide Maps Co., 114 
W. Third St., Los Angeles, California. 



PARTNER WANTED. Will give half of 
15 uranium claims for the price of 3 core 
drill holes perhaps 500-600 feet deep each. 
Claims located in trough or channel where 
two synclines cross. Where strata exposed 
about couple of miles away and on two 
sides, is low grade uranium ore. On third 
side and at several miles where strata ex- 
posed is high grade uranium ore. Moun- 
tain on fourth side. All hills near location 
bright red except over trough where hilJs 
are pure white, believed bleached white by 
radon gas from underground. Sincerely 
bel ieve there will he fabulously rich ur- 
anium ore in trough. May cost as much 
as $8000 to core drill three holes, depend- 
ing on how deep must go. May be less. 
Only those with a core driller or cash 
need investigate. These claims not for 
sale until drilled. Agatha Manncring, 626 
N. 400 W., St. George, Utah. Phone 483-J. 

OLD WALL TELEPHONES— oak cabinet, 
good condition. Regular $15— now $9.95. 
Two $18.50. Six $50,00. Tontz's, Dept. 
31, Elsinore, California. 

GOLD PROSPECTING CATALOG— List- 
ing, placer and lode maps, steel gold 
pans, mining and mineral books, books on 
lost mines, pocket magnifying glasses, 
mineral collection sets, blueprints of dry 
washers and wet washers you can build 
yourself. Catalog and Gold Panning Les- 
sons — Free. Old Prospector, Box 729, 
Desk 5, Lodi, California. 

INTERESTED IN Prospecting for Gold 
and Industrial Minerals? Join United 
Prospectors and read Panning Gold. 
Write for application: United Prospec- 
tors, 701 '/i E. Edgeware Rd., Los Ange- 
les 26. California. 

URANIUM MAP of Southwest. Geiger 
counters, scintillators, snooper, $29.95 
up. Free catalog, or better, send $1.00 
for authentic uranium map of Southwest 
Desert and catalog. Harry's Geiger 
Counters, 360 So. Hawthorne Blvd., 
Hawthorne, California. 

INDIAN PHONOGRAPH Records, New 
Singers! Latest Songs! As well as many 
old-time songs and chants — all completely 
authentic. Write for free record list No. 
5. Canyon Records, 834 N. 7th Avenue, 
Phoenix. Arizona. 

SILVERY DESERT HOLLY plants: One 
dollar each postpaid. Greasewood Green- 
houses, Lenwood, Barstow, California. 

HAVE REAL FUN with desert gems, 
minerals and rocks. The rock hound's 
how-to-do-it magazine tells how. One 
year (12 issues) only $3.00, Sample 25c. 
Gems and Minerals, Dept. J 10, Palmdale, 
California. 

FIND BURIED TREASURE, gold and sil- 
ver, with Goldak's sensational VA lb. 
"Find-It" locator, only $49,50. Write for 
free literature on complete line of mineral, 
metal locators; Geiger and scintillation 
counters. Goldak, 1541 W. Glenoaks 
Blvd., Glendale, California. 

LADY GODIVA "The World's Finest 
Beautifier." For women who wish to 
become beautiful, for women who wish 
to remain beautiful. An outstanding des- 
ert cream. For information, write or call 
Lola Barnes, 963 N. Oakland, Pasadena 
fi, Calif., or phone SYcamore 4-2378. 

HAND PAINTED desert pictures. Or will 
copy your scenes. $10 up, Williams, 718 
First, Alamosa, Colorado. 
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FISHER SClNftLLASCOPES, $487.50 & 
$640.00 retail. 50% discount. New, or- 
iginal carton. Cash, express collect. Metal 
locators, big discount. Literature avail- 
able. Kenneth. Mayhall, Belmont, Miss, 

FREE "DoTt-Yourself" Leathcreraft Cata- 
log. Tandy Leather Company. Box 791- 
T15, Fort Worth, Texas. 

GHOST TOWN ITEMS: Sun-colored glass, 
amethyst to royal purple; ghost railroads 
materials, tickets; limited odd items from 
camps of the '60s. Write your interest- 
Box 64-D, Smith, Nevada. 

JEWELRY FINDINGS, wholesale— earring 
backs, jump rings, fine chain, clasps, etc. 
Write for samples and price list. N. M. 
While Company, 4314 Beverly Blvd., Los 
Angeles 4, California. 



Cacti Diggers Fined . . . 

BOULDER CITY — Three North 
Las Vegas men were fined $15 each in 
federal court for digging up and re- 
moving barrel cacti from the Stewart's 
Point Road in the Overton District 
within the Lake Mead National Recre- 
ation Area. District Park Ranger L. J. 
Mitchell apprehended the men with a 
truck Load of cacti. The violators in- 
tended to sell the plants for use as 
ornamental plantings in a new housing 
tract within the Las Vegas area, it was 
reported. "Plants and other attractions 
within the Lake Mead National Rec- 
reation Area are for the enjoyment and 
benefit of all of the people of the nation 
and not for the use of selected indi- 
viduals," Superintendent Charles A. 
Richey declared. 

• • • 

State Seeks Park Site . . . 

WHITE PINE— Negotiations to se- 
cure ownership or long-term lease of 
acreage at the Ward Charcoal Ovens 
and Willow Lake for the purpose of 
maintaining this area as a Nevada State 
Park have been launched by the State 
Park Commission. The current move 
for protection of the charcoal ovens 
has long been desired by local service 
clubs. — Ely Record 

• « * 

Gambling Palaces in Trouble . . . 

LAS VEGAS — Las Vegas gamblers 
reported 1955 was their richest year 
but the profits were apparently spread 
too thin for many casinos arc in finan- 
cial trouble. Three multi-million-dollar 
casinos had to close their doors while 
three others postponed gala openings 
and two more are engaged in legal 
battles. Hotel operators, businessmen 
and gamblers place the blame squarely 
on the high cost of entertainment with 
$20,000,000 siphoned off by big-name 
stars in 1955 compared to half that 
amount in 1954. Meanwhile, statis- 
ticians report that the average woman 
who gambles is a 3 8 -year-old house- 
wife who will quit if her losses reach 
%U.~YumaSun 



Traffic Deaths Studied . . . 

CARSON CITY — Nevada's high 
traffic death toll has usually been 
ted on the heavy out-of-state traf- 
but the Nevada Highway Patrol 
reports that Nevadans have contributed 
their share to the bad driving record. 
Deaths last year numbered 174 and 92 
of these were Nevadans. Another 
thing the NHP study points out strongly 
is the startling preponderance of single- 
vehicle accidents. There were 329 of 
these compared to 190 crashes involv- 
ing two or more cars. A third sweep- 
ing fact in the report is the reason 
behind accidents- — first, speed; second, 
"highway hypnosis"; and third, alco- 
hol. — Nevada Slate Journal 

• • • 

NEW MEXICO 
Rabid Bats Discovered . . . 

CARLSBAD CAVERNS— Rabies, 
possibly transmitted from the dreaded 
vampire bat, has been discovered 
among the millions of bats at Carlsbad 
Caverns. It was a rabies epidemic 
which caused the death of hundreds of 
the Cavern bats in August and Sep- 
tember of last year, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health revealed. No 
human was reported bitten by a rabid 
bat during the epidemic at the famed 
caverns, the department said. For that 
matter, no visitor to the Caverns has 
ever reported being bitten by a bat. 
The department cautioned people in 
the area not to pick up dead or dying 
bats or handle live ones. Carlsbad bats 
migrate great distances into Mexico 
each winter. The nearest known area 
of vampire bat rabies in Mexico is 
some 300 miles from the border. An 
important aspect to the discovery of 
rabid Cavern bats is the possible trans- 
mission of rabies to other animals. — 
A lumogordo Daily News 

• • * 

Vote Notices in Spanish . . . 

SANTA FE — The attorney general's 
office has clarified the state's election 
laws by ordering election proclamations 
to be published in Spanish in at least 
four newspapers of general circulation 
within the state. In addition, county 
clerks must publish certain information 
in Spanish within each county. In event 
no local newspaper handles Spanish 
publication, the information must be 
posted in two conspicuous places. — 
New Mexican 



Pueblos Condemn Bar Owners . . . 

SANTA DOMINGO — The All 
Pueblo Council has condemned non- 
Indian bar owners for contributing to 
the rise of alcoholism and crime among 
Indians. The council resolved to take 
the problem up with Governor John F. 
Simms and State Liquor Director Hil- 
ton Dickson. The Council claims that 
some bar owners are selling alcohol to 
teenagers and it criticized the state for 
allowing at least six bars to relocate 
on the fringe of Indian land following 
the repeal of the prohibitive statutes. 
— New Mexican 

• • • 
Pheasant Numbers Decline . . . 

ALBUQUERQUE — The Chinese 
ring-necked pheasant may soon be a 
thing of the past in New Mexico. Levon 
Lee, director of game bird manage- 
ment for the state Department of Game 
and Fish, estimated the average cost 
of each bird stocked in the state at $10. 
He said the costs run from $46 per 
bird in some areas such as the Roswell- 



FAMOUS MEYER Z-52 ZOYSIA 

• Crowds out weeds and crabgrass 

• Amazing new lawn grass — slays 
green under scorching summer sun. 

• Air shipmenl! Write Dept. G for 
illustrated informal ion 

Ttfur^rassCrJffa 
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IN ONLY C 
MINUTES... « 

YOUR OWN 
OUTDOOR HOME!! 




FROM THE TOP OF YOUR 
CAR TO A SPACIOUS ROOM! 

It's not a trailer ... It's different than a 
tent— It's new — It's KAR KAMF! Here's 
an efficient outfit for outdoor living. From 
the all-aluminum carrier on top of your 
car, [his equipment for camping unrolls 
in live minutes; rolls up again in the same 
time. There's a canvas floor; corner alu- 
minum frames eliminate center pole. 
Car lop carrier has room for all of the 
other equipment . . . sleeping bags, cots, 
stove, lantern, etc. Completely detach- 
able from car when set up and stores 
easily when not in use. 
Material is of the highest quality ... 8 
oz, double filled duck, chemically treated, 
Talon zippers and Harvey aluminum car- 
rier and frame. From 109.95 up. Write 
for circular. 
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11680 McBean St 
El Monte, Calif 



region, to approximately $6 
rd in the Taos area. Two plant- 
, of the hardy Middle Eastern chuk- 
ars have been made in the state, one 
in the Gila Wilderness Area and an- 
other at the head of Conchas Lake. 




MELODY LAKE APT. MOTEL 

NORTH ADOBE ROAD 
TWENTYNiNE PALMS, CALIFORNIA 
P. O. Box 66 Telephone 3211 



Looking for a PUBLISHES? 

Do you have a book-length manuscript you 
would like to have published? Learn about 
our unusual plan wfierehy your book can be 
published, promoted and distributed on a 
professional basis. We consider all types of 
work— fiction, biography, poetry, scholarly 
and reliwious books, etc. New authors wel- 
come. For more Information, write for valu- 
able booklet I). It's free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
MSB Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 2H, Call I. 
Main Office: New York I, N. Y. 



WOO TRAVEL SCENES 



COLOR SLIDES 

fOi if QUI 

VACATION RECORD 



SPECIAL OFFER 



To introduce readers of DESERT to our 
2"x2" COLOR SLIDES for home projec- 
tion, we pre offering a PIIER 20 page 
catalog and a FRISK sample color Elide. 
Travel, Science, Nature, National 1'arks 
and the south weal. Write today to — 

KELLY D. CHODA 

732 URSULA ST. AURORA 8, COLO. 




WEATHER 



NOW . . . 

• DESERT FACTS 

• 64 PAGES 

• ENJOY IT ALL WITH 

The original 

DESERT ALMANAC 

By MILES CLARK 
only 50c postpaid 

NORTHRIDGE PRESS 

Box 135i Northridge, California 




ve Pipe Wells Hotel 
Death Valley 
California 



Home of the Famous Annual 

BURRO-FLAPJACK 
CONTEST 

Siove Pipe Weils Hotel was until his 
death in 1950 owned and operated by 
George Palmer Putnam, renowned 
author and explorer. It continues un- 
der the personal management of Mrs. 
George Palmer Putnam. 

Season; October 1 to June I 



Game management men say these birds 
are doing extremely well. On the other 
hand, the pheasant is fighting a losing 
battle in the state.— A lamogordo Daily 
News 

a o o 

White Sands Gets Antelope . . . 

ALAMOGORDO— The State Game 
and Fish Department recently made 
known that 263 antelope were trapped 
in areas southeast of Alamogordo and 
northwest of Roswell. Of that number, 
196 were transported to suitable new 
ranges on White Sands Proving 
Ground, 58 were released at the trap- 
ping site because they were predom- 
inantly bucks and not needed in the 
new areas, and nine were killed in the 
trapping process.— Las Cruces Citizen 

o o a 

UTAH 

Park Improvements Slated . . . 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Large- 
scale extensive improvements for 
Utah's two national parks and six of 
her national monuments are promised 
under the administration's proposed 
10-year program for the National Park 
Service. Known as Mission 66, the 
program calls for a revised national 
parks budget of $66,238,000, a 25 
percent increase in current expenditures. 
Furthermore, it provides for the ex- 
penditure of $160,000,000 on the na- 
tion's park highways and roads between 
now and 1966. Under the program, 
$489,000 has been allocated for Dino- 
saur National Monument for a new 
visitors center, utilities, employee hous- 
ing, reiiefing fossils in the quarry area 
and reconstruction of the road to Split 
Mountain. Improvements planned for 
Cedar Breaks National Monument in- 
clude highway extension and possibly 
an additional camp ground at Duck 
Creek. Capitol Reef, Arches and Tim- 
pan agos Cave National Monuments' 
improvements scheduled are new vis- 
itors centers, museum, road improve- 
ment and other improvements for 
which plans have not been compl 



Commodity Plan for Navcrio . , , 

MONT1CELLO — ■ The Grand and 
San Juan Counties Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare announced the signing of 
a contract with Marvin Walter, director 
of the Seventh Day Adventist Mission 
at Monument Valley, and the Rev. F. 
C. Patterson, Missionary in Charge, 
Oljato Christian Mission (Presbyter- 
ian) at Moonlight Wash, for the dis- 
tribution of commodities to Navajo 
Indians. Distribution will be coordin- 
ated through the County Welfare De- 
partment and shipped to the Missions 
where personnel has volunteered to 
distribute these supplies to the Indians. 
: Record 



Mormon Indians Organize . . . 

SALT LAKE CITY — Representa- 
tives of a number of Indian tribes 
elected Ray M. Pawiki, a Saltair Hopi, 
acting chief of the organization. Named 
a committee of three were Samuel 
Shing, Brigham City, also a Hopi; 
Joe Gutierrez and Gene Naranjo, both 
of Tooele and members of the Tewa 
tribe. Acting Chief Pawiki and his 
committee will meet in the near future 
to formulate bylaws, choose a name 
and set organizational machinery in 
motion tor election of permanent offi- 
cers. The group consists of Hopi, 
Tewa, Navajo, Shoshone, Ute, Catawba 
and Sac Fox tribesmen. Purpose of 
the organization is to promote the 
' brotherhood and provide fi- 
assistance for missionary work 
and to send needy Indian students to 
universities of their choice. Members 
belong to the LDS faith,— Salt Lake 
Tribune 

• • e 

Pioneer Sons' Trek . . . 

SANTA CLARA— Members of die 
Dixie mission chapter of the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers and invited guests hiked 
up the Santa Clara Creek recently to 
witness the carving of a member's name 
beside that of his father which had 
been placed there over a century ago. 
G. P. Hardy supervised the carving of 
his initials by his son, Gus Hardy, be- 
side those of his father, A. P. Hardy, 
ehiseled into the huge slabs by the 
early Utah pioneer in June, 1854, — 
n County News 



mi • m 

Zion Plan Offered . . . 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — A bill to 
make Zion National Monument a part 
of Zion National Park was scheduled 
for introduction in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Wallace F. Bennett of Utah. The 
senator said the action, sought by resi- 
dents of southern Utah and the Na- 
tional Park Service, would increase 
the size of Zion Park to 48,414 acres 
and would facilitate development of 
now largely inaccessible areas as a 
scenic attraction.— Salt Lake Tribune 

• • ■ 
Polygamy Controls . . . 

SALT LAKE CITY — Utah's chief 
law enforcement officer called on 800 
elected officials of the slate's 29 coun- 
ties to make every effort to stamp out 
polygamy in Utah. "Unlawful cohabi- 
tation, plural marriage and polygamy 
are on the same footing as grand lar- 
ceny in the Utah Criminal Code," said 
Utah Attorney General E. R. Callister 
to the annual convention of Utah Asso- 
ciation of County Officials. "We regu- 
larly punish persons convicted of grand 
larceny and I am sure we would not 
want children brought up in homes 
where parents engage in grand larceny 



and advocate same to 
Callister added. 
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Bauer, Utah . . . 

Reconstruction and improvement of the 
Bauer coal-resin plant of Combined Metals 
Reduction Co. is under way, E. H. Snyder, 
company president, announced. Simultane- 
ously, Oscar A, Glaeser, vice president of 
United States Fuel Co. confirmed that bis 
company plans to build a resin flotation 
plant at Hiawatha, Carbon County, to sup- 
ply the new Bauer installation with its needs. 
The new plants would replace those of 
Combined Metals which were destroyed hy 
fire at Bauer in late September of last year. 
— Suit Lake Tribune 



VictorviUe, California . . . 

Eminent domain suit for a branch rail- 
road right-of-way through Lucerne Valley 
to the site of the future Permanente Cement 
Co. plant on Cushen berry Grade has been 
filed in San Bernardino Superior Court by 
the Aicheson, Topcka and Santa Fe Railway 
Co. The complaint asks for condemnation 
of lands for a right-of-way stretching from 
the main railroad line through Hesperia and 
extending along the southern edge of Lu- 
cerne Valley. The branch railroad line will 
be almost 30 miles long and will be used 
for carrying in machinery and materials for 
the Permanente plant and taking out quar- 
ried limerock for the Kaiser Steel Mill in 
Fontana.— Barsiow Printer Review 



Hot Creek, California . . . 

Expansion of production facilities of 
Huntley Industrial Minerals, Inc., to meet 
increased demands for non-metallic prod- 
ucts was announced this week by Wright 
Huntley, president. A new crushing, screen- 
ing and calcining plant will be erected soon 
about a quarter-mile north of Hot Creek 
Fish hatchery in Mono County to process 
high-quality clay from nearby Little Ante- 
lope Valley. The deposits are located three 
miles east of Casa Diablo. For the past 
four years the Huntley firm has hauled the 
clay to their Laws mill for processing. — 
Inyo Register 

• • • 

Phoenix, Arizona . . . 

Kemiecott Copper Corporation will build 
a $5,000,000 ore-processing plant at its Ray 
Mines Division in Arizona that will give it 
an additional two pounds of copper per ton 
of ore. The average copper content of ore 
mined in the U.S. has been sinking steadily, 
tn the 1920s there were, on the average, 40 
pounds of copper to the ton; now this is 
down to about 18 pounds. As producers 
turn to leaner ores, they are pushing hard 
to recover as much of the copper content 
as possible. Large investments for a rela- 
tively small gain in the recovery rate are 
now good business. Kennecotl's Arizona 
holdings contain about 21 pounds of copper 
to the ton. The new plant will raise re- 
covery from the current 17 pounds to 19 
pounds per ton.— Pioche Record 



MINERALOGY 



Offers unlimited opportunity for rock collector or Ura- 
nium prospector. Make it your career or hobby. We train 
you at home. Diploma course. Send for Free Catalog, 

MINERAL SCIENCE INSTITUTE 

Desk 7 • 159 E, Ontario - Chicago 11 



Phoenix, Arizona . . , 

Arizona copper producers shattered all 
records for this or any other state last year. 
Copper output was worth more than $340,- 
000,000, representing about 45 percent of 
the total domestic production in the nation. 
The total value of non-ferrous metals pro- 
duced in Arizona during the year was about 
$360,000,000, or three times the World War 
n high of .$121,000,000.— Yuma Situ 



Carson City, Nevada . . . 

A production of 96,000 barrels has been 
achieved since discovery of Nevada's first 
commercially productive oil well in March, 
1954. An output of 33,000 barrels was re- 
corded from the single well in the first nine 
months and total production for 1955 for 
Nevada's infant oil industry was 63,000 bar- 
rels. Eagle Springs No. I, Nevada's first oil 
well, continues as the chief producer but 
two nearby producing weils this past year 
have bolstered production 
Nevada State Journal 



Whitney, Nevada . . . 

Southern Nevada has a new industry in 
the Las Vegas Brick and Tile Co. of Whit- 
ney. Situated near the steam power plant 
at Whitney, this enterprise is the first to 
make bricks in this area, according to Frank 
Aregood, president. Scheduled for an ini- 
tial output of 90,000 red vitrified bricks per 
day, the new plant will use blue shale mined 
at Jean, Sunrise Mountain and Dry Lake.— 
Phx-he Record 

• • • 

Carson City, Nevada , . . 

An estimated value of $90,400,000 was 
placed on Nevada's 1955 mineral produc- 
tion. Copper led all other minerals with a 
value of $57,700,000 followed by Tungsten 
concentrates at $23,000,000. Other minerals 
and their values: gold, $2,760,000; iron ore, 
$2,385,000; mercury, $1,566,000; silver 
$748,000: lead, $682,000. — Nevada State 
Journal 

• • • 

Lovelock, Nevada . . . 

Leasing of (60 acres of perlite ground 
with prospects good for the erection of a 
perlite plant in Lovelock, were reported by 
Mrs. Charles Chester. Lessee is the Inter- 
national Banding Co. of New York. The 
deposit is located at the north end of Seven 
Troughs range in Egbert's Canyon. The 
deposit is in the proposed Navy aerial gun- 
nery range. — Humboldt Star 



RADIUM MINES, INC. 

140 N. VIRGINIA ST. 
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Why not deal with a prewar corporation? 
INCORPORATED 1940 

FOR SALE: Uranium, Germanium, Rare Earths, 
Claims in three states. 

WANTED: Claims of uranium and all other 
rare elements. 



Pioche, Nevada . . . 

Minerals Engineering Co. of Grand Junc- 
tion. Colorado, has taken option on an un- 
usual gold -uranium property of the Atlanta 
Gold and Uranium Co., 30 miles north of 
Pioche, Nevada. Under the option agree- 
ment, the Grand Junction firm will investi- 
gate commercial possibilities of transform- 
ing the underground property to an open 
pit producer of gold and uranium. On the 
basis of preliminary reconnaissance, there 
are about 1,400,000 tons of material in the 
deposit.— Stilt Lake Tribune 

• • • 

Salt Lake City, Utah . . , 

Valuation of minerals produced in Utah 
last year was $326,400,000, according to a 
preliminary survey of the United Stales 
Bureau of Mines. This compares with $257,- 
800,000 in values mined during 1954, and 
again underscores the fact that the minerals 
industry far outweighs any other in wealth- 
producing volume in the state. Leading 
metals and their values: copper, $171,300,- 
000; coal, $43,370,000; iron ore, $24,130,- 
001); gold, $15,500,000; silver, $5,600,000; 
lead, $14,500,000; zinc, $10,250,000; oil, 
$4,950,000.— Salt Lake Tribune 

• • • 

Blue Diamond, Nevada . . . 

Blue Diamond's production of gypsum 
products is now the largest in the history of 
that company. In May, 1955, 37,000 tons 
of gypsum were mined and processed at the 
company's processing plants at Hluc Dia- 
mond, Clark County, Nevada. Principal 
products arc plaster and gypsum board. 
Shipments are averaging over 900 carloads 
a month, most of it going to the Los Ange- 
les metropolitan area. — Humboldt Star 

• • • 
Albuquerque, New Mexico . , . 

Intent of the new Federal mining law, 
according to Dean Cutler, supervisor of the 
Lincoln Forest, is to aid in clearing up 
mining claims hied prior to the signing of 
the law which are hampering proper admin- 
istration of the forest lands pending the 
time such claims go to patent. The law will 
in no way stille or handicap the mining in- 
dustry or the prospector, in the view of the 
U.S. Forest Service. Under the law, claims 
located prior to July 23, 1955, retain their 
status until action is initiated to process 
them in accordance with the provisions of 
the new law. The Forest Service plans to 
examine areas of 50,000 to 150,000 acres 
at a time. All active claims in these exam- 
ination areas will be noted.— A lamogordo 
Daily News 



"OVERLOOKED FORTUNES" 

IN THE RARER MINERALS 
Find war minerals! Hero are a few of the 
40 or mare strategic rarer minerals which 
you may be overlooking in the hills or in 
thai mine of prospect hole: columbium, tan- 
talum, uranium, vanadium, tungsten, nickel, 
cobalt, bismuth, palladium, iridium, osmi- 
urn, platinum, rhodium, ruthenium, titan- 
ium, tin, molybdenum, selenium, germanium, 
manganese, cadmium, thallium, antimony, 
mercury, chromium, etc. Price* booming; 
many much more valuable than a gold 
mine: cassiterito now $1000 a ton; bismuth 
$1500 a ten; eolumbite $2500 a ton; tanta- 
lite or microlite $5000 a ton; tungsten $3 
pound; platinum $90 ounce, etc. Now you 
can learn what I hey are, how to find, iden- 
tify and cash in upon them. Send for free 
copy "overlooked fortunes 1 '— il may lead 
to knowledge which may make you rich! 
A postcard will do. 

Duke's Research Laboratory 

Box 666, Dept. B, Hot Springs, New Mexico 
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BOOM DAYS IN URANIUM 

F&det$l M%ti Allocates Billion 
Oollm Fot 1957 U-Ote Buying 



A hill ion dollar uranium ore buying pro- 
gram was announced by President Eisen- 
hower in his budget message lo Congress. 
This would be the largest federal outlay in 
history for nuclear raw material and some 
20 percent more than is being spent at the 
present time. A breakdown of the budget 
for the Atomic Knergy Commission shows 
plans to spend S 1.0 12,582,000 in the next 
fiscal year on "source and special nuclear 
materials." 

"Greater quantities of uranium ores and 
concentrates will be purchased and produc- 
tion from the commission's plants will in- 
crease but at reduced unit costs as the ex- 
panded facilities, soon to be completed, come 




Explore for Treasure: 
Find wealth lost or bur- 
Id! for years! Search for 
K'ikl and silver coins, bul- 
lion, and other valuables 
wiili M -Scope Treasure- 
Metal locators. Used world- 
wide, diiiranreed. Time 
1 'ayriient. 

Pibir Itcsenrcli I<ab., Inc. 

DepL D-l Palo Alto. Cal. 



into full operation. Research and develop- 
ment work in numerous areas, both civilian 
and military, will be expanded," the Presi- 
dent's message said, 

"Greater emphasis is being placed on the 
development of a larger variety of nuclear 
propulsion plants. To this end, funds are 
included under proposed legislation for addi- 
tional development facilities at the National 
Reactor Testing Station in Idaho." — Salt 
Lake Tribune 

I | I 

AEC Terms Ambrosia 

Lake Discovery "Major" 

The Atomic Energy Commission termed 
the Ambrosia Lake, New Mexico, uranium 
discovery a "major discovery" in its 19th 
semiannual report to Congress, Prior to the 
announcement, AEC Chairman Lewis T. 
Strauss told New Mexico newsmen he ex- 
pects New Mexico to become the nation's 
leading uranium producer. The Ambrosia 
Lake reserves may amount to several mil- 
lion tons, the AEC said.— New Mexican 




OUTSTANDING FEATURES 



Model 27 Metal Detector 



• battery test switch {deluxe model) 

• headphones with clear signal 

• great sensitivity 

• low cost operation 

• one knob control 

• the easiest of all metal detectors to operate 



MORE A CCU RATE — It's the first. Metal Detector designed wpecificall.y for 
detecting placer sold, nuggets, and other small metal objects. Price com- 
plete ready to use— 



MODEL 27, with phones, batteries and instructions,,. 
AlODKL 27, same as above plus meter — deluxe model. 



4 98.50 
.$110.00 



SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 

V-43 MIXERAL1GHT— Ideal for field use in prospecting, mine 

Has bar quartz tube, thumb tip switch 

V-43 Battery ¥3.75 • Other Models from $39.75 up 

Literature available on all models 
TUNGSTEN PROSPECTORS— No more costly assaying. Scheelite fluores- 
cence analyzer now available, priced $ 6.00 

COLLECTORS 

Do you have a specimen of Native Silver from Honduras, S.A, $1 .00-$4().{i0 

Sinithsonite from Kelly Mine, New Mexico $1.00$ 15.00 

Beautiful Wulfenito, (new find) Glove Mine, Amado, Arizona . . . $2.(1(1^50.00 

No mail orders on specimens please 
Bank Terms Arranged on Approved Credit in California 



Bureau of Mines Offers 
Free Uranium Pamphlet 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines announced 
plans for publication of a series of free 
pamphlets on uranium and the first pam- 
phlet is now available. 

Written by W. L. Dare, R. A. Lindblom 
and J. H. Soule, it describes in detail the 
equipment and methods used in prospecting, 
developing and mining uranium. Typical 
cost figures for many functions are given 
and the geology of the Colorado Plateau 
and a brief history of uranium mining in 
that district are included. 

Copies can be secured by writing to the 
Bureau of Mines, Publication Distribution 
Section, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania, requesting the publication 
L C. 7726, "Uranium Mining on the Colo- 
rado Plateau." 

• • • 

Open Pit Uranium Mine 
At Tonopah Proposed 

A huge open pit uranium operation that 
may herald Tonopab's mining resurgence 
became Ihe avowed goal of multimillionaire 
uranium king .lack C. Turner with the sign- 
ing of a sheaf of legal documents — and 
checks — recently. The deal put 52 patented 
mining claims owned by Victor and Dom- 
inic Lambertucci at the disposal of Turner 
and his associates on a long-term lease 
agreement. In with Turner as associates are 
Raymond E. White, Pasadena, California, 
oil magnate, and Mitchell M. Williams and 
Kedrick M. Bailey, both of Moab, Utah. 

• • • 

Several Uranium Mills 

Proposed for Plateau 

Construction of several new uranium mills 
in Utah and expansion of an existing mill 
at Salt Lake City have been proposed, the 
Grand Junction Operations Office of the 
Atomic Energy Commission confirmed. 
Some of the proposals are regarded in a 
"completed" stage which means necessary 
financing, ore reserve and metallurgical re- 
quirements are assured. Other proposals 
are in various stages of discussion and ne- 
gotiation. 

Among those companies listed as submit- 
ting complete proposals are: Four Corners 
Uranium Corporation and Union Carbide 
Nuclear Co.. both of Green River, Utah; 
New -Shut Corp.. Ncwmont Mining Co., 
New Jersey Zinc Co. and The Texas Com- 
pany, at Mexican Hat, Utah; Nuclear Metals 
Corp., Denver. Colorado, at White Canyon, 
Utah. — Salt tiake Tribune 
• < • 

Uranium ore bootleggers are ihe target of 
the newly organized Uranium Ore Haulers 
Association. Inc.. of southern Arizona. Di- 
rectors have gone on record supporting new 
legislation to crack down on violations by 
boulleggcrs and other unauthorized ore 
haulers.— Salt Lake Tribune 
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U-Ore Extension Seen 
With Qualifications 

Continuation of a purchasing program for 
domestic ally -produced uranium ores past the 
March 31, 1962, cut-off date is assured, 
according to reliable authorities, reports Salt 
Lake Tribune Business Editor Robert W. 
Bernick. But, he adds, the extension prob- 
ably will be ringed with qualifications. 

A flat four year extension was to be an- 
nounced recently by the A EC's raw materials 
division, but was held up pending study of 
a report by the panel on the Impact of the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

The Panel, headed by Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, publisher Robert McKinney, made 
its report to Congress' joint committee on 
atomic energy, and the A EC deferred 
making the recommendation on extension of 
the domestic buying program to 1966 until 
an unofficial review of the citizen's panel 
could be had. 

Full statement of the McKinney report is 
that "military requirements for uranium are 
the present reason for the ore -price guaran- 
tees. A free market should be the objective 
for the era of expanded peaceful uses (of 
atomic energy) without guarantees. 

"As an alternative to price guarantees in 
accomplishing the transition to a free mar- 
ket, tonnage guarantees based upon military 
requirements should be considered. 

"Any guarantees should be reviewed an- 
nually and extended on a five-year, moving 
basis only if justified by military require- 
ments," the report states. 

This means that in 1957, the AEC would 
consider fully the military requirements of 
1962 before negotiating for ore purchasing 
and for concentrates from any new mills to 
be est; ' ' 



Magic Uranium Company announced the 
discovery of a uranium deposit of at least 
20,000 tons on the company's Picket Corral 
No, 4 property in Montrose County, Colo- 
rado. Jack C. Turner, operations superin- 
tendent, estimated the gross value of ore 
blocked out to dale at approximately $600,- 
000.— Owe Creek Press 



Spencer Uranium Corporation announced 
conclusion of a contract with Continental 
Uranium Corporation of Chicago and Grand 
Junction, Colorado, which could lead to 
exchange of its principal properties in Mon- 
ument Valley. Arizona, for Continental 
Stock.— Salt Lake Tribune 
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The Securities and Exchange Commission 
issued a revised version of proposed new 
rules to protect investors from fraud and 
misrepresentation in uranium and other pro- 
motional stock offerings. The amendments, 
under study since last spring but frequently 
revised, tighten up requirements for the 
registration of issues under $300,000 by 
companies in the United States and Canada. 
—Sail Lake Tribune 



New Buying Firm Named by 
Atomic Energy Commission 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., a firm of metallurgi- 
cal chemists and consultants, will succeed 
the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany as the AEC's ore-buying and concen- 
trate-receiver. The contract between the 
AEC and Pitkin is on a cost-plus-fixed -fee 
basis. The contractor will conduct, on be- 
half of the AEC, the Western Uranium 
Project, with operations involving buying 
uranium-bearing ores; receiving, weighing, 
sampling and assaying concentrates; and 
planning and executing administrative, cleri- 
cal, technical and other necessary duties in 
connection with these operations. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., is a long-established 
company with 70 years experience in the 
fields related to the requirements of the 
commission project.— Dove Creek Press 



Colorado River Mine 

Yields First U-Ore 

The Chief mine, high on the rimroeks 
overlooking the Little Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado River near Moab, has yielded 
its first uranium ore, thus placing Radiore 
Uranium Co. on the list of producing cor- 
porations, James R. Downing, president of 
Radiore, said 40 tons of ore have been 
delivered to the AEC mill at Monticello. — 
Dove Creek Press 



The Indian Service announced the win- 
ning bidders who have agreed to pay a total 
of $170,946 for uranium rights on 26 tracts 
of Navajo Indian Reservation land. The 
money will go into the tribe treasury. The 
tracts are located in the Monument Valley 
area and total 1 3,744 acres. They had been 
withdrawn by the federal government for 
mineral exploration, then thrown open for 
public bidding.— Salt Lake Tribune 



THE PROSPECTOR'S CATALOG 
We ar« pleased to announce the advent of 
a new Minerals Unlimited Catalog, specifi- 
cally designed for the amateur or profes- 
sional prospector. IE you are Interested In 
Gelgcr Counters, Mine rail ghU, Blowpipe Sets, 
Gold Pan or any of the other equipment 
necessary to a field or prospecting trip, 
send 5c In stamps or coin for your copy, 
MINERALS DItTJMlTBD. Dept. D 
1724 University Ave., Berkeley, California 
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GEIGER COUNTERS AND SCINTILLATORS 



The "Snooper" Geiner conn tor — Model 10S 

Tho "I,ncky Strike" Geijfer Counter— Model 100,. 
The "Profession!!!" Gelgor Counter — Model 107. .. 
Tho "Special 8elntll[«tur"-.Modcl 117.... 
The "Dcluxo" Scintillator— Model 11 IB 
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ULTRA-VIOLET M1NERALIGHTS 



Model NH — Operates on 110 AC only _ _ - 

Model Ml^^Oiierates on batteries only— with battery — 
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CHEMICAL TEST 



Kit for 14 Minerals (Uranium not included ).. 
Kit for 3G Minerals (Including Uranium) 



BOOKS 

"Prospecting With a Gelger Counter" by Wright 

"Cranium Color Pholo Tone" ., ....... 

"Facts Von Should Know About Uranium" by R. W- Ramsey 

"Cranium Prospectors Hand Book** m .. . 

"Tlio C ran ni ui and Fluorescent Minerals" by H, C. B-ake.....,...,.^. 

"Popular Prospecting" by II. C. Hake 

"Cranium, Where It Is and How to Find It" by Proctor and Hyatt 

"Minerals for Atomic Energy" by Nlnlnger 
"Let's go Prospecting" by Edward Arthur 



MAPS 

Map and Geology (Uranium and Mineral Districts of California) 

Map of Kern County (New Section and Township) 

Map Uranium and Minerals (The Nine Southwest States) 

Bonk and Map "Gems and Minerals of California" by Me Al lister. .. 



Book and Map "Lost Mines and Treasures of the Southwest".. 

OTHER SUPPLIES 

Flnorescent Minerals set — 10 Specimens — boxed.. 

Prospectors Picks (not polished) 

Prospectors Picks (polished) 



Mineral Specimen Boxes (35 Named Minerals).. 

Pocket Camp Stove .... ... 

12" Diameter Steel Gold Pan 
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Al! prices F.O.B. Los Angeles 
Add 3% Sales Tax if you live in California. 4% if in Los Angeles 
Member of American Gem & Mineral Suppliers Association 

ALLEN LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 



3632 W. Slauson Ave. 



Open Monday evening until 9:00 



Lot Angeles 43, California 
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GEMS «»d MINERALS 




Imfriave 'Potted, Save lime 



Hexagonal, sled, 1111 lined tumbling drums 
Otfi still the accepted machines with which 
to do primary grinding of "baroque" gems, 
using abrasive grits, preferably the silicon- 
carbide ones of 80, 220 and perhaps 600 
grain sizes, reports Harry L. Zollars, veteran 
editor of the til Paso, Texas, Mineral and 
Gem Society's J 'lie Voice. 

Many of (he more successful tumbler 
operators let the 80 gril wear down to an 
impalpable powder in the hex drums by 
not adding any fresh gril during the latter 
stages of the primary smoothing, avoiding 
ihe expense and time involved when the 
liner grits are used, especially in ttie process- 
ing of (he quart? family of rocks, Zollars 
reports. 

From Ibis point in Ihe process, a new 
technique turns to a round lype of drum, 
lined with rubber, cork, canvas or felt, for 
(he final stages of smoothing and polishing, 
especially with the softer and more difficult 
to polish stones. Desired tumbler speeds arc 



lot 
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much slower than were formerly considered 
proper, in order to avoid damaging contacts 
between the fragile pieces. 

The appearance of l.inde Ruby Powder 
on the market at popular prices has made 
it possible for rock hounds of ordinary means 
and in the hobby for fun and not a mone- 
tary gain, to secure fine polishes upon tum- 
bled germ with much less expense and time. 
After the rocks have been ground smooth 
in any sort of machine, Zollars continues, 
they arc placed in the lined round drums, 
with tin oxide as the most popular polish- 
ing agent to which is added varying propor- 
tions of Ruby Powder depending on Ihe 
size of the drums. This varies from a lea- 
spoon of Ruby Powder for small drums to 
as much as a half cup for larger drums. 
Only enough water to be seen rising among 
the stones should be used. It is better not 
to use drums which are too large in diam- 
eter to finish the softer stones, and the 
products of a large drum should be divided 
into smaller portions. 

If lined drums are used in Ihe grinding 
process, different ones should be used for 
the high polishing for it is almost impossi- 
ble to remove the abrasive grains from a 
lined drum. A few coarse grains of silicon - 
carbide may make it impossible to procure 
a satisfactory polish. The stones are left 
in the mixture of tin oxide and Ruby Pow- 
der as long as necessary to procure a high 
gloss, it having been determined that the 
reverse aclion on the stones does not lake 
place nearly as quickly as it does without 
the Ruby Powder. However, the operator 
should walch carefully to sec if the stones 
are gaining in polish or growing more dull. 
If the stones are becoming dull, the polish- 
ing or burnishing mixture should be dis- 
carded and a new one prepared. 




'Tfoti've 'Beat *d<xo&C*ty 'pwif 

Petrified Wood, Moss Agate, Chrysocolla 
Turquoise, lade and Jasper Jewelry 

HAND MADE IN STERLING SILVER 

Bracelets, Rings, Necklaces, Earrings 
and Brooches 

SPECIALLY SELECTED STONES WITH 
CHOICE COLORS AND PICTURES 



Write for Folder 

ELLIOTT'S GEM SHOP 

235 East Seaside Blvd. Long Beach 2, California 

Across from West End ol Municipal 
Auditorium Grounds 
Hours ID a.m. to 9 p.m. Daily Except Monday 
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GEM CARE IMPORTANT 
FOR LASTING BEAUTY 

Ralph E. Hagemier of the Indiana Geol- 
ogy and Gem Society of Indianapolis be- 
lieves too little attention is given to the 
care of gems and jewelry. 

"It is a pity that much jewelry, made 
with loving care, should be subjected to 
such abuse as we have sometimes seen," , 
declared Hagemier. 

The little nicks and scratches that mar 
and deface gems go unnoticed. The wind- 
blown dust that settles on jewelry may 
sometimes consisl of small particles of 
quartz, capable of scratching anything of 
equal or lesser hardness. Even the hardest 
gems are not immune lo damage from this 
source. Dust may also contain grit of gar- 
net, carborundum, etc. Harm is often done 
unknowingly when the gem is wiped with 
a dry cloth or tissue, resulting in multiple 
scratches on a once beautiful finish. 

For quick cleaning, flush your jewelry 
under a faucet for a few moments and then 
dry with a clean cloth, advises Hagemier. 
Occasionally a more thorough cleaning with 
soap and water and an old toothbrush is 
required to remove the film of dried perspi- 
ration, grease or soap scum which dims the 
sparkle of the gem. Care must be taken not 
lo force bristles under a momiling prong 
or pull Ihe brush so as to loosen a set. Give 
special attention lo the backs of open 
mounted slones and to intricate, dirt and 
lint-free cloth. Jewelers sell cleaning solu- 
tion which has one advantage over soap 
and water: it soaks dirt out of places other- 
wise hard lo clean, such as between stone 
and bezel. Used as directed it will help 
keep your gems bright and shiny. 

Some gem stones are not hardy even under 
normal wearing condilions, but because of 
their beauty or uniqueness, lapidaries cannot 
resist mounting them. More Ihought should 
be given to using these stones in ways less 
given to hard wear. If you have gems you 
value highly but which are comparatively 
soft or easily fractured, spare them from 
ring or bracelet punishment. They will do 
far better in earrings, liepins, brooches or 
in a display cabinet. — Geulogetit 

• • • 

NEW ENGLAND COLLECTING 
AREAS MAPPED IN BOOK 

From the International Gem Corporation 
comes an interesting booklet, Field Guide !n 
Gem and Mineral Locations in /Vort/t-feVwi 
U.S.A., which will prove valuable to New 
Engl and -bound rock hounds who plan to col- 
lect and explore along the way. The book- 
let, written by J. N. Convery, is definitely 
geared to the amateur rock hound. 

Bulk of the publication is made up of 
charts, drawings and maps, all well done 
and easy to read. Serious mineralogica] 
discussion is left to other sources. The book- 
let is also sprinkled with humor — a neces- 
sary pari of any hobby. 

Published by Internationa! Gem Corp., 
15 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y„ 40 
large eight and a half by 11 -inch pages, 
maps, charts, drawings; paper cover; $2.00. 

• • • 

The San Jose, California, Lapidary Society 
is holding its Nth annual gem show April 
21-22 in the Women's PI 



Building, San 
Bulletin 

• • • 

Officers of the Southern Siskiyou, Cali- 
fornia, Gem and Mineral Society are Fern 
Dunlap, president; Primo Martini, vice presi- 
dent; Irene Correa, secretary-treasurer; El- 
den Poe and John Van Keureu, directors; 
and Clyde Browning, federation director. 

DESERT MAGAZINE 



HELPFUL HINTS FOR THE 
AMATEUR IEWELRY MAKERS 

Here are some hints for jewelry makers, 
suggested by E. F. Turtle of North. Holly- 
wood, California. 

If you wish to transfer a design on paper 
10 silver, rub the hack of the paper with 
ocher on a small rag. Then place the paper 
over the work and trace in the usual manner. 

Filing the handle of a tooth brush to a 
rounded chisel shape, produces a good tool 
for flattening pieces of sheel stock that have 
humps in them. Rub the Haw with the tool 
on a smooth, flat surface. 

Scribcrs and similar small tools can easily 
be made from discarded dental tools. 

Flake shellac is a good cement for fasten- 
ing pins or screws into stones. Use a piece 
of iron wire mounted in a handle and healed 
to coat the inside of the hole in the stone, 
then apply shellac on Lhe pin— heat both 
and press together. 

Burnishers can be made from old files by 
grinding olf the teeth and grinding to suit- 
able shape. A good shape is one that is 
square across the end which makes it use- 
ful in closing the bezel around a stone when 
there are parts close to the bezel that inter- 
fere with the use of ordinary burnishers. 

In burnishing scratches out of a piece of 
silver, moisten the burnisher with detergent 
and water and there will be much less 
chance of tearing the surface of the work. 
— Lapidary Journal 

- • • 

11-YEAR-OLD TELLS BASIC 
STEPS TO MAKE CABOCHONS 

Janet Marie Hill, 11-year-old junior mem- 
ber of the San Francisco, California, Gem 
and Mineral Society, recently received high 
commendation for her school report on her 
hobby, lapidary. Janet tells how to make 
a cahochon in 11 steps: 

1. Check rock for cracks or flaws. Mark 
them with aluminum pencil. 

2. Draw design on stone with aluminum 
pencil. 

3. Cut as close to the shape you want as 
possible with a small diamond saw. 

4. Grind into exact shape on the grind- 
ing wheel, 

5. Glaze the bottom of the cabochon. 
This is done by holding it to the side of 
lhe wheel. 

6. Grind a tiny 45-degree angle around 
the bottom edge of the stone so it will not 
chip when mounted in jewelry. 

7. Mark one-thtrd of the way up on 
sides of stone and grind sides at a deep 
angle, and round off the top. 

8. Dop the stone. 

9. Sand out the scratches. Always work 
the bottom first. First use the rough sander 
—120 grit— and then the fine sander — 220 
grit. 

10. Polish on a leather lap with lin oxide. 
After this operation, the stone is ready to 
be mounted in jewelry. 

11. IMPORTANT — wash your hands 
between each step so sand is not carried 
from the sander to the polisher. — The Min- 
erals 

• • • 

The annual spring gem and mineral show 
of the Wichita, Kansas, Gem and Mineral 
Society will be held at St. Anthony's Recre- 
ation Center, April 2 1 -22, Chairman J. Wal- 
ter Fisher announced. — Quarry Quips 



The annual gem and mineral show of the 
Eugene, Oregon, Mineral Club will be held 
at the Timberib Building at the Lane County 
Fairgrounds on April 14-15. Otto Koenig, 
125 Jeppesen Acres Drive, Eugene, is hand- 
ling display inquiries. — Lapidary Journal 



Fullerton, California 

Desert; 

1 would like to call your attention to a 
misuse of terms on page 40 of the January, 
'56 issue of Desert Magazine. The article 
refers to the distinguishing features between 
"quartz topaz" and precious quartz. Quartz 
and topaz belong to entirely different min- 
eral groups, both in crystal form and chem- 
ical nature. 

There are several types of quartz crys- 
tals and quartz colors. One would never 



think of calling a stone "amethyst topaz, 1 
but it would be just as proper as calling 
citrine, "topaz." Anyone who is at all fa- 
miliar with cither quartz or topaz would 
not mistake one for lhe other. Perhaps the 
author of the ilem was referring to "Ori- 
ental Topaz," which is a term used by 
hawkers irying to peddle faceted citrine. 

Good citrine should be called "citrine," 
good amethyst should be called "amethyst," 
and quartz, "quartz." There is no connec- 
tion between quartz and topaz. 

CHARLES A. KNOWLTON 



This is but a small portion of GRIEGER'S INC. stock oJ 

BROOCH MOUNTINGS PENDANT MOUNTINGS 

Send for our latest BARGAIN BULLETIN #PS-9 




SUPER VALUE FEATURE 

No. 65-21 

BROOCH MOUNTING -ROPE TRIM 

For 30 x 40 mm oval stones. This is an- 
other of our latest creations manufac- 
tured exclusively by us. 

STERLING SILVER RHODIUM PLATED 
$1.55 ea - 3 for $3.50 - I dz $12.40 




SUPER FEATURE 
VALUE 
No. 77-39 

PENDANT 



GOLD PLATED 
$1.00 each - 3 for $2.00 
I dz $6.65 - 3 dz $14.95 



ING 
ROPE 
TRIM 

For 30 x 40 
mm oval 
stones. This is 
our latest crea- 
tion manufactured 
y us. 



STERLING SILVER RHODIUM PLATED 
$1.45 ea 3 for $3.25 I dz $11.60 



GOLD PLATED 
2 for $1.00 I dz $4 .95 3 dz $11.15 



THIS OFFER EXPIRES June I, 1956 

FANTASTIC PREMIUM OFFER No. P-91 -75c 

with the purchase of $5.00 worth of merchandise. 

FOR ONLY 75c YOU MAY PURCHASE PENDANT No. 77-39 when you pur- 
chase $5,00 worth of merchandise from any of our catalogs. If you purchase $10.00 
worth of merchandise you may purchase 2 FANTASTIC PREMIUM OFFERS. You may 
purchase any number of PREMIUM OFFERS as long as you purchase $5.00 worth of 
merchandise with every FANTASTIC PREMIUM OFFER. 

This is a BRAND NEW MOUNTING 
The TWISTED ROPE TRIM is ideal for 
THIS IS A SOLID STERLING SILVER 
Value is $1.40. 



MANUFACTURED BY GRIEGER'S, INC. 
INDIAN and WESTERN STYLE jewelry. 
MOUNTING FOR ONLY 75c. Regular 



FANTASTIC SPECIAL OFFER 

No. S-92 
FOUR PENDANTS & BROOCHES 
FOR ONLY $1.50 

I each #65-21 Gold Plate .... $1.00 
I each #65-21 Rhodium Plate , . 1.00 

I each #77-39 Gold Plate 50 

I each #77-39 Rhodium Plate . . .50 
REGULAR VALUE 3.00 



SPECIAL OFFER S-92 contains 
2 Pendants & 2 Brooches - a 
$3.00 Value - NOW ONLY $1.50 

These are brand new mountings 
never offered before. 



DEALERS WRITE FOR PRICES 



PRICES QUOTED APPLY ONLY TO THOSE QUANTITIES MENTIONED 
PER ITEM AND COLOR OR LARGER MULTIPLES THEREOF. 
ADD 10% FEDERAL EXCISE TAX EXCEPT WHERE NOTED. 

California resident* — Please add 3 % sales lax. 

rDH7rV1l7& I nA 163 J East Walnut St. 
tjV KM Jtitf IV JU H MI1€% Pasadena 4, Calif. 

MAIL ADDRESS: P. O. Box 41 85, CATALINA STATION, PASADENA, CALIF. 



APRIL, 1956 
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ADVERTISING RATE 
12c a word . . . Minimum $2.00 



McSH AIM'S GEM SHOP— open 5 to 9 p.m. 
except Mondays and Thursdays. Rocks, 
gems, cholla cactus wood. Mile west on 
U.S. 66, Needles, California, Box 22, 

SPECIMENS, FACETING material. Slabs. 
Huge stock fire opal. H. A. Ivers, 1400 
North Hacienda Blvd., La Hahra Heights. 
California. 

GEMS OF THE DESERT. Highly polished 
baroques tumbled variety. Agates, jasper, 
rhodenitc, petrified woods. General mix- 
lure, $6.00 pound. Also findings, send 
for price list. Dealers wholesale prices. 
We do commercial gem cutting. Tur- 
quoise our specialty. Prices on rough tur- 
quoise invited. Golden West Gem Co.. 
7355 Lankershim Blvd., North Hollywood, 



ROCKS — opposite West End Air Base, ag- 
ate, woods, minerals, books. Local infor- 
mation. Iron wood Rock Shop, Highway 
60-70 West of Blythe, California. 

OPALS AND SAPPHIRES rough, direct 
from Australia. Cutting opal, 1 ounce 
$5, $10, $20, $30 and $60. Blue sap- 
phires, 1 ounce $10, $30 and $60. Star 
sapphires 12 stones $10, $20, and $30, 
etc. Post free and insured. Send inter- 
national money order, bank draft. Aus- 
tralian Gem Trading Co., 49 Elizabeth 
St., Melbourne, Australia. Free list of 
all Australian stones rough and cut, 16 pp. 

GENUINE TURQUOISE: Natural color, 
blue and bluish green, cut and polished 
cabochons — 25 carats (5 to 10 stones 
according to size) $3.50 including tax, 
postpaid in U.S.A. Package 50 carats ( 10 
to 20 cabochons) $6.15 including tax, 
' " in U.S.A. Elliott Gem tV Mineral 
235 E, Seaside Blvd., Long Beach 

2, 



FOR SALE: Beautiful purple petrified wood 
with uranium, pyrolustte, manganite. Nice 
sample $1.00. Postage. Maggie Baker, 
Kingman, Arizona. 

HAVE REAL FUN with desert gems, 
minerals and rocks. The rockhound's 
how-to-do-it magazine tells how. One 
year (12 issues) only $3.00. Sample 25c. 
Gems and Minerals, Dept. J- 10, Palmdale, 
California. 

ROCK COLLECTORS — Attention! For 
belter rocks visit the trailer rock store, 
69-457 Hiway 111 between Palm Springs 
and Palm Desert. Open any day you find 
us home. Mail address: Box 181, Cathe- 
dral City, California. The Rockologist 
(Chuckawalla Slim). 

GEMS A - PLENTY: Beautiful baroque 
gems, large variety, tumble polished all 
over, $10.00 for one pound (about 100 
stones). 10 lbs. of top grade gemstone 
prepaid for $7.00. Wholesale price to 
dealers on baroque gems and gemstone 
in the rough. Satisfaction guaranteed on 
every sale. San Fernando Valley Gem 
Co., 5905 Kester Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. 

ON baroques mixed variety all 
„J $3.95 lb. 5 lbs. lot $18.75 slabs 
and stones in the rough. Dixie Rock 
Shop, 502 W. Valley Blvd., San Gabriel, 
California. 

PERSIAN TURQUOISE, beautiful spider 
web, imported from Kohrramshahr, Iran. 
Seven nugget necklace, matching earrings, 
all sterling, $7.95. Same in Sleeping 
Beauty robbins egg blue, $5.95, tax and 
postpaid. Turquoise Jim, 1225 N. Anita, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

NOTICE — Send for an assorted approval 
selection of beautiful agate, etc. Robert 
E. Frazec, Box 316, Valley Center, Kans. 




SANDS! BUFFS! 1 
' Everything , 
eluded except 1 
molot. Uses oil 
Htnquist atces " 1 
tones. Idea) fori 
beginners. Only 1 
?j 141 SO complete. | 

KM- 



mmtmamMam 

TKb "Cadillac" of trim M ws. Extlu- 
live "up-and-down" 
^orbor. "No-splosh" 
ploslic guards. 
JT Precision rock 
clomp cmd guide, 
Complelewifh 8" 
Wade, t&2~- 



IDritlsfiniist holes 
|o,Mgh 
speed and saws 
discs up fo 1 W. 
I exclusive in nircd 
I action prevenls 
Icons plugging. 
I Fully automotic. 



LQIHST COMPLETE FACETER 



Only $4^.50 complete with 3 
ndex plates. You can cut any 
faceted form quick 1/ and 
_ easily. The equal 
_ of focelers 
catling twice 
the prica. 



12'' bench model, $72 
16"flaornwM 
20" floor model, $155 
Real rockhouncU saws 
rm favored for their big 

Cut Fcuter-Lait Longer-Cosl construction. 
Less. Available In all sues. Bi 
I Vou'lt swear by 'em. not at'em ! 




Before you buy any lapidary 
equipment -send for our big' 

FREE CATALOG! 

FULL Of HELPFUL LAPIDARY 
lNF08MATION»5end NOW To 

LAPIDARY EQUIP. CO. 

1S45W.49 St. StATTLf7,WN. 




I The most popular drum 
| sender m ade. Patented 

"quick- lock' screw maEc&EV'' 
I it easy to change sanding 
I cloth. 3"j(7"-$9.50 




BEAUTIFUL FREE GOLD — Specimens 
$ 1 .00 each. Return it" not satisfied. Prices 
to dealers, J. N. Reed, Box 102, Cabala, 
California. 

LOOK — GOOD Tumbling Grade turquoise, 
some will cab, very little matrix. No 
green. Makes beautiful baroques. $6 per 
pound F.O.B. Mountain Springs Gifts, 
Box 461. Jacumba, California. 

COLORADO MINERAL specimens, cut- 
ting and tumbling materials. Send 2 cent 
stamp for list and terms. Dealers please 
write for wholesale list. John Patrick, 
Idaho Springs, Colorado. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN MINERALS is mov- 
ing to Montana. A new free mineral list 
is being prepared. Write to Rocky Moun- 
tain Minerals, Box 1204, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, until further notice . 

BLACK TOURMALINE crystals in quartz. 
Specimen $1.50. Harold Groseclose, 74 
Fast Center Street, Wickenburg, Arizona. 

ROCKS, MINERALS, Gold Specimens; 
cutting and polishing materials, Harold 
Scheave Assay Office, Rough and Ready, 
California. 

NOTICE— MINERALS of all types wanted 
for retail store. Would like to buy genu- 
ine Indian artifacts also. Robert E. Fra- 
zee, Box 316, Valley Center, Kansas. 

TUMBLED GEMSTONES— 50 for $2.50. 
Many dilTerent stones and colors. Vincil 
Brubaker, 53 1R W. L-12, Lancaster, Calif. 

JEWELRY FINDINGS, wholesale — car- 
ring backs, jump rings, fine chain, clasps, 
etc. Write for samples and price list. N. 
M. White Company, 4314 Beverly Blvd.. 
Los Angeles 4, California. 

"CATALINITE" for sale: A sardonyx type 
beach rock found only along (he shores 
of Catalina Island. All colors of the 
rainbow. Slabs 50c, $1, $1.50, various 
sizes. Minimum $2.00. Gene's Photo 
Studio, Avalon, California. 

RARE SAMARSK1TE crystals. $1.50 to 
$4.50. Harold Groseclose, E. Center 
Street, Wickenburg, Arizona. 

VISIT GOLD PAN Rock Shop. Beautiful 
sphere material, gems, mineral specimens, 
choice crystals, gem materials, jewelry, 
baroques, etc. Over 100 tons of material 
to select from. John and Etta James, 
proprietors. 2020 N. Carson Street, Car- 
son City, Nevada, 



lican Norvell was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Lockheed Employees Recreation 
Club's Rockcrafrers' Club of Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. Bud Hubbard will serve as vice 
president; Wally Fisher, corresponding sec- 
retary; Lillian Stevens, recording secretary; 
and M. H. Johnson, treasurer. 



The 19th annual mineral and lapidary 
show of the Southwest Mineralogists will 
he held on Saturday, April 21, from noon 
to 10 p.m., and on Sunday, April 22, starl- 
ing at 10 p.m. The show is planned for the 
Palestine Masonic Temple at 4 1st and Figu- 
eroa in Los Angeles. There will be no ad- 
mission charge. 



The Santa Monica, California, Gemologi- 
cal Society will hold a lapidary and mineral 
show on April 21-22. The affair is sched- 
uled for Joslyn Hall, Lincoln Park, 7th 
Street and Wilshire Blvd., Santa Monica. 



DESERT MAGAZINE 



Al Kilts, member of the Compton, Cali- 
fornia, Gem and Mineral Club .since 1950, 
was elected president of thai organization 
recently. Serving with Kilts will be Veryle 
Carnahan, vice president; Lydia Wilson, 
recording secretary; Emily Henninger, cor- 
responding secretary; George Leach, treas- 
urer; Clarence Chace, librarian; and Nina 
Krienkamp, historian. 



The following new officers were installed 
at a recent meeting of the Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, Mineral and Gem Society: Robert H. 
Woods, president; Gilford Alexander, vice 
president; Mrs. Rita Acree, recording secre- 
tary-treasurer; Miss Louise Raines, corre- 
sponding secretary; Adam Wensky and Kir by 
Olds, directors. Regular meetings arc held 
Friday of each month and visitors 



The Stockton, California, Lapidary and 
Mineral Club and the Mother Lode Mineral 
Society will sponsor the San Joaquin Va!le> 
Gem and Mineral Show at Stockton on April 
28-29. The fourth annual show will be held 
at the San Joaquin County Fair Grounds in 
the new agricultural building. Theme of the 
show, which is expected to contain 90 eases 
of amateur displays, is Jade. There will be 



Dates for the Texas Federation of Min- 
eral Societies convention and show have 
been set for May 11-13. The affair will take 
place at the City Coliseum in Austin. — 
Quarry Quips 



LAPIDARY and 
JEWELRY 
SUPPLIES 



Chrome Oxide 
Linde Ruby 



Tin Oxide {optical grade) 

Cerium Oxide 

Linde A 

Linde B 



1 lb. S .£0 
.1 lb. 2.00 



Damascus Ruby 

Dop Wax 

Jeweler's Red Rouge 

White Rouge 

4X White Diamond 
Tripoli Block 



„1 lb. 
. 1 lb. 

I OI. 

1 01, 

2 OI. 
1 lb. 

>/4 lb. 

■A lb. 
—I lb. 
...1 lb. 



1.50 
2.75 
1.25 
1.25 
1. 00 
1.00 
.20 
.40 
.50 
.35 



JEWELRY TOOLS 

Bench Vise, 1W Jaw 
Ring Clamp 

Ring Sizer Set 

Ring Mandrel Plain _. H 

Ring Mandrel Grooved 

5" Pliers— Chain, round and flat Pr. 

Tap and Die Set, Swiss— 46 Pieces 

.076 to .021 in Carry Ca3© 
ODORLESS Silver Oxidizer 

Liquid Flux, 2 oi „- .■ 

Magnifocuser , . „ . Pr. 



$1.70 
1.35 
1.75 
4.50 
5.00 
1,75 

. 8.75 
1.00 
.35 
10.50 





BARGAIN BASEMENT 

Third Anniversary Specials* 



5H 



Full Bell (5F) or Half Ball (5H) 
Ornament tn Gold or Rhodium Finish 
4 Pair $1.00 -12 Pair $2.50 

Hand Polished Square Ornament 

Gold or 
f)J Rhodium 
Finish 
3 Pair $1.00 
12 Pair $3.00 

BAROQUE CAPS 

Gold plated or Rhodium plated 
o Prong 75e Doi.— 3 Doz. $2.00 

*Plus 10% Excise Tax 
This special offer on Ear Wires expires Apr. 30 

Minimum Mail Orders, $3.00 

Postage extra. California residents, add 3% 
Sales Tax 



BELMONT 
LAPIDARY SUPPLY 




703 RALSTON AVE 



BELMONT, 




NOW IS THE TINE 

to trade in your present instrument ox equipment on the 
LONG RANGER B, V. MODEL 
EZ terms on the balance 



I'nsl.oiiKTS fell lis this instrument is much morn sensitive when only iiHhiK one 
tube than 8rEntllIalien Counters are, ami Instruments n&&£ up to .111 tubes. 

You inu> (jfctti&Sr* those houj[ Rangers with anything 61*8 mailt; regardless of (lie 
price, 

Hend for the hlje FILM US nhoto anil literature on thin remarkable liistrnn 



Look at 
What You 
Get in an 
Oremaster 




• ('limit, control switch m that any 
broken or defective lube may lie 
switched on I et I he circuit wKhoitrt 
inieeieriuK with your prnspoclliig! 

• Three speaker ranges (if sensitivity! 

• l^onr itii;lrr movement, speeds! 

• rowerful suiiei- sensitive btillt In 
speaker! 

• Fifleeu ranges »f meter sensitivity! 
« Will dsVteet float as welt as deep 

j i n 1 1 distant, deposits. 
a Both short BUS lung rull«e luhes 
are Used, 1 let rets .vlplia. Beta, ami 
<la a rays, 

• Bf reef tonal to indicate I he direc- 
tion of I he deposit yet will detect 
raihaMiin from all directions. 

• Unit! in separate buttery testing 
voltmeter so Batteries may be 
lesd-il while the instrument Is 
wurkiiig. 

• Call he used in plane, car, horse, 
back, boat, or on fool. 

■ tin ill in flashlight: for cheeking 
tunnels, shafts, ami for emergency 



ctive and valuable 11 use Kill-til 



ii'kgi'omnl 



• Mttsi^iiL'i] for ilc^t^'tiiiji oil, iiriiihlu in h nml ;t\[ M i\n- rjtilhi 
minimis. 

• ttig iW sii|i«r KeiiHiiivf high. qiMilil.v mirmjiiiiMiT htulf in inkier, 

• Big >\V>" external plug in liictt'i' U>y storing |ios! cif Car <ir 

• Staro < mitrol to zno mil Oil but ktfrmmil COn.il in hj. 5 ™* 

• Si^iiMitivH.v coulnjl switi li Ut uar I 4 2* ui Jl hilri'*, tejMghflftttg iipou Mir ;tmonul at srnisllivily 
ami ruiip <h>Hiri!il. 

• No calibrated tsmiiiitr* deeded, 

• Mtil-iil* pcrforulvil Mptraktr rovt'i- iVyilfi jiriHii', 

• ituiK in pre^raptlft^ IN11I will qiieratp urn n hmmi fool r»hl^ Imp ilrill bole losHng, 

• P -renin p lifter rmiltol fin- using :ttiy ImiKili &l r;iNi- fur rlrltl liule tcKlin^ I'roiii ."itl to 100 feel. 

• Aiifoinatir yoIWljx,* 1^11 billon, 

• rronioaitecfb 

• Uti&a in. Laboratorfes, schools, c ^||<rjs;uK, b.v geoloEfeiS, onsfiHMOrs, clifiuis(H k ot<% 

• I'iiII.v g^LtwaiU^ed far (i»r yew, v\i I'lM J>ji|Ii>i ii-s unci fulsi n. 

• LibiMMl It-iHlo Ins on your present i *nii|Miu-nt. 

• fi^iniriMis disnmiil^ lo miiMnLi i L oi»]Kihivs. 

• Unity irvnix nviiHabU^ M> I\TK1U>3ST CHAKfJEJ*. 

Gold nti|rjffet$i plawr pockets tmd veEnw t Vihvp ulsu 
been detected by GRKMASTERS, woll us Copiwr t Hilvi i , 
Cobalt, TuDf^ten, Lead, etc. Due to the weakly Itadh> 
Motive iHolopcwn Mi fit ko fluently ajte fomul with these 
miner:!]*, aju! Hie siWJIty uf OTtWMAW'J l JiK8, Lo fl^teirF. 
isotope and the various rays they kve eiriandttag. 

PRICE $545.00 
Prepaid and Insured to You 

Order from your dealers or write to— 

YS ELECTRONICS 

1218 MAIN ST. 
SWEET HOME, OREGON 

OREMASTER OWNERS PLEASE NOTICE 

The OIL-OllK crrmtrol circuit can lie installed tu your presciK inslrumeiil fur $25.(1(1 
and [irepaiil bark tn you. 

The ORT3MANTEK Super Sensitive preamplifier ear. he Installed in your present OBK- 
StASTEE for Sa0.t)0 sn Unit yon may use a deep wr<- 1 1 prube Hilb rable h^nirth up to lfMMI 
fec^t. Pt^ibe and cable are extra. 

OREMASTERS DO NOT BECOME OBSO! 
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SHAPE OF 
DOES NOT MAKE CRYSTAL 

To most people a crystal is a sol itl sub- 
stance bounded by plane faces with definite 
geometrical shapes, such as triangles, paral- 
lelograms or trapezoids. This outer form is 
undoubtedly the most striking characteristic 
of. lire majority of crystals, but it is not the 
essential feature that distinguishes a crystal- 
line substance from others. An exact model 
of a crystal made in glass remains glass, 
and is not a crystal, while a crystal of quartz 
ground down to a spherical form is still a 
crystal, although it has no plane faces. The 



form, when it appears, is only the external 
evidence of the internal molecular structure, 
or rather of the atoms, that is the real cri- 
terion of a crystal. Thus even liquid crys- 
tals are known. 

The term "crystal" is derived from tha 
Greek word for ice. It was applied origin- 
ally to the water-clear quartz, or rock crys- 
tal, of the Alps, in the belief that this was 
really ice that had been subjected to such 
intense and long-continued cold that it 
could not melt.— Eleanor Blackburn in the 
San Diego, California, Lapidary Society's 
Shop Notex and News 



LINDE "A" RUBY POWDER $3.75 PER LB. 

For a LIMITED TIME the factory has asked us to sell "factory seconds" 
of this wonderful polishiny agent which normally sells for $20 per Lb. 
Actual professional tests show this to be perfect for polishing cabochons 
and for use in tumbling barrels. DEALERS WRITE FOR DETAILS. 
QUANTITY IS LIMITED but we should be able to fill orders until the 
end of the year. 8 oz. $2.00; 1 lb. $3.70: 5 lbs. for only $13.90. 

TIN OXIDE $1.50 PER POUND 

If you buy $5 worth of Basic Lapidary Supplies from the following list. 
A $10 purchase entitles you to buy 2 lbs. Tin Oxide at $1.50 per lb. 
A $25 purchase entitles you to buy 5 lbs. of Tin Oxide. 

NORTON CRYSTOLON GRINDING WHEELS . . . 



Size 
80 grit 
100 grit 
SiO grit 
320 grir 



6xW 



$2.90 
3.25 
. 3.65 

alb*. 



6x1" 

$3.95 
4.30 
4.90 
3 lbs. 



Shipping weight 

Crysrolon Wheel Dressing Biiclt 6"x2"xl 



8x1" 

$5.85 
6.45 
7.35 
5 lbs. 



8x1 W 
$8.20 
8.20 
9.00 
10.25 
6 lbs. 
.... $1.05 



10x1 W 

$12.40 
13.65 
IS 50 
9ibi. 



ABRASIVE 

1 found 
$ .90 



.94 



5 lb. lots 

$ .56 
.60 



for the Lapidary . . . 

Grit Size 1 Pound 5 lb. Lots 

Graded 400 1.09 75 

Graded 600 1.35 .98 



CRYSTOLON 

Grit Size 
80, 100, 120, 180, 220 
2F (320, 3F (400) 

DURITE (Silicon Carbide) ROLL SANDING CLOTH— 

Dry Rolls-Available in 120, 220, 320 grits 
2" wid., 25 ft. long~$2.I5; 150-foot roll-$ 9.60 
3" wide, 15 ft. long- 2.15; 150-foot toll- 14.10 

10" wide, 5 ft. long- 2.1S 

12" wide, 5 ft. long- 1.40 

DURITE SANDING CLOTH in round disks . . . 



Dry Type Available in 120, 220, 320 grits 
6" discs 8 for $1.10 25 lor $ 2.40 
8" discs ... 5 for 1.10 25 for 4.40 
10" discs _ 3 for 1.10 25 for 6.90 
12" discs 2 for 1.10 25 for 10.10 



Wet Type Avail, in 150, 220, 

6" discs 5 for $1.00 

8" disci _ 3 for 1.10 

10" disc* 2 for 1.13 

12" discs 2 for 1.65 



400, 600 grits 
25 for $ 3.90 
25 for 7.00 
25 for 11.00 
25 for 16.00 



CONGO OR FELKER DI-MET DIAMOND BLADES 



4" diameter by .025" thick $ 7.80 

6" diameter by .025" thick , , 7.80 

6" diameter by .032" thick — 7,80 

8" diameter by .032" thick 10.40 

8" diameter by .040" thick 11.40 



10" diameter by .040" thitk $14.80 

12" diameter by .040" thick 18.20 

14" diameter by ,050" thick- _ 25.20 

16" diameter by .050" thick _ 28.60 

20" diameter by ,060" thick 39.20 

24" diameter by .060" thick 30.60 



When ordering please state arboi hole size 

ALL PRICES F.O.8. PASADENA - ADD 3% SALES TAX IF VOU LIVE IN CALIFORNIA 

GRIEGER'S, Inc. 

Mailing Address: P.O. Box 4185 — Catalina Station, Pasadena, Colli. 

1633 EAST WALNUT ST. PASADENA 4, CALIF. 



ANSWERS TO DESERT QUIZ 

Questions arc on page 22 

1 — Death Valley, 

2 — Harold Bell Wright. 

3— Death Valley. 

4 — Food. 

5 — White Mountains. 

6 — The Black Robes. 

7 — Trap beavers. 

8— Salt. 

9— Wildcat. 
10 — Apache. 

) 1 — Cattle trail from Texas to Kansas. 

12 — National Monument in Arizona. 

1 3 — Tamarisk tree. 

14 — Igneous rock. 

15— Highway 60. 

16 — Tombstone. 

17 — Grand Canyon. 

IK— Navigation of the Colorado River. 

19— Coin. 

20— Panamint Mountains. 



BLADES 



Trsit uou^self to the b#st 




H pnvy.l*!! ly 


tin per 


'" r;t "I ■ 




-digd. 


Glued. 


CtllECf. 


G" 




$ 0.03 


$ 7.08 


8" 




11.50 


10.44 


10" 




Id. 23 


14.02 


13" 




22.26 


18.53 


14" 




2(1.40 


23.67 


1(1" 




32.76 


2f)M 


[ Iv" 


e/i.eo 


43.20 


36.12 


20" 


77 .as 


&1 .97 


3B.B-I 


24" 


9S.24 


65.73 


51.40 


80? 


11 8 .62 


125.73 




36" 


22fi.O0 


188,05 
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SiteS T63S hi C'ELMfornia 
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Covington Ball Bearing Grinder 

a ltd ft), i elds are 
i eirtiittlurri in 3 
si/.«H fllKl prlra 

IHtltf^H L(l Slit I 

ih^iiIn, W;i l.ur 
:iiiiL g£li ioI 

COVINGTON 8" TRIM SAW 



ii nil motor are com- 
pact (mil da not 
Nphtsh. Save blades 
nnil flothlne with 
tit in saw. 





BUILD YOUR OWN 

anil SAVE wtlh a COV- 
INGTON IS" or IB" Lap 
lilt. We rurnlsli every- 
thinir yon need. Send 
lor new free lapldarj- 
eatal<*4f. 



j. COVINGTON 
^Multi-Feature 



COVINGTON 
IS", 14" 4 

or te" W 

Power Feed 
Diamond 
Slab Saws 



LAP 





save 

BLADES 

USED BY THE U.S. GOVERNMENT 
Sond for Now CMalog. IT'S FREE 
BEALKKS WANTED 

Covington Lapidary Eng. 

RE BLANKS D, CALIFORNIA 
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glossy finish.; a burnishing effect is accom- 
plished by the dry buff. This same method 
of "burnishing" is often effective on other 
materials otherwise difficult to polish on a 
wet felt. 



ll has long been observed by those who 
have attempted to color agates by soaking 
in various solutions, both organic and inor- 
ganic, that invariably a portion of the slabs 
or partially finished cabochons will refuse to 
take on any color, no matter how long the 
soaking or boiling in the solution is contin- 
ued. In some cases even an entire lot of 
agate nray prove exceptionally stubborn, and 
the final results prove wholly negative. Or 
at best the agate may be colored on only a 
very thin layer at the surface. 

In general it has been observed by many 
workers in this field that the agate from 
Brazil is more readily colored than the agate 
from other localities. But by no means does 
all the agate from Brazil yield to the beauty 
bath under the customary standard color 
ireatment. In order to promote more ready 
absorption of color, the agate should be 
cut into sections on a general parallel plane 
with the orientation of the microcrystal struc- 
i-ure. Others have offered the suggestion that 
since the molecules of most inorganic min- 
eral salts are much smaller than the organic 
(like sugar and honey and analine dyes) 
molecule, the agale would more readily take 

It has also been suggested by some ob- 
servers that since most agate has been cut 
with the use of petroleum products, like oil 
and kerosene, these should first be com- 
pletely removed by either preliminary heat 
Ireatment or by soaking the sawed agate in 
suitable solvents. None of these methods 
appeared to answer the problem completely, 
with the exception of the preliminary heat 
Ireatmenl, before placing in the coloring so- 
lutions. 

This latter observation led George O. 
Wild of Idar-Oberstein, Germany, to believe 
that possibly this preliminary heat treatment 
was effective, not due to the fact that it may 
or may not have removed the kerosene or 
oil, but that heating could cause a structural 
change in the agate itself, and thus permit 
much more ready absorption of the various 
coloring agents. 

In order to test this theory, Wild con- 
ducted numerous experiments with sections 
of agate. He used many sections of agate, 
photoelectric cells, the pelrographic micro- 
scope, thermostat controlled electric heating 
ovens and similar equipment to insure cor- 
rect final conclusions. 

Wild's experiments with agale included 
heating the material to various temperatures, 
up to and including 500 degrees Centigrade. 
From these experiments it was noted thai 
agate sections heated to between 200 and 
.100 degrees Centigrade would afterwards 
take on various coloring agents much more 
readily. Below 200 and above 300 seems to 
have little effect on the ability of agate to 
absorb coloring agents. It is therefore as- 
sumed that the range between 200 and 300 
degrees brings about a structural change 



Handmade Sterling Rings 

Suitable fur Agate or Petrified Wood. 

$7.00 per Doi. 
3 assorted samples, postpaid for $1.75 

HANSEN NOVELTY CO, 

BEND, OREGON 



within the agate, and permits it to take on 
color much more readily. 

Just what this structural change may be 
has not yet been learned, but it has been 
shown that the preliminary heat treatment 
is quite effective. The heat treatment may 
be carried out (on the sawed slabs) in any- 
type of oven, where the temperature may be 
controlled within the limits stated, and 
where the agate may be heated and cooled 
gradually to prevent possible fracturing. 
Wild suggests that "It remains for the agale 
cutter to experiment further along these 
lines." 

* * * 

In the cabochon cutting of very dark 
colored gem minerals, like some varieties of 
garnet, the base or under side of the cabo- 
chon can be cut to a hollowed -out concavity, 
the upper portion of the stone being cut 
with a rather steep convexity. Some types 
of garnet, while of a pleasing color, arc so 
lacking in translucency as to appear nearly 
black if left thick. The above design would 
naturally render the stone more translucent 
and lend more color, under favorable light 
conditions. 

This style of cutting was popular with 
the medieval lapidaries and was applied to 
garnet as well as other gem minerals. To 
carry out the above technique would involve 
the use of small size carborundum points, 
if the concavity was stink deeply. However, 
a wide range of tools of this type are avail- 
able, mounted on small mandrels and used 
in a special chuck. The polishing of the 
cavity is more difficult and can be best done 
with the many sizes of felt cones available 
from supply houses. Excellent examples of 
garnet, cassiterite, jasper, and jade have been 
seen cut in this style, and a number of others 
will doubtless suggest themselves to the gem 
cutter. 

* * * 

Some amateur lapidarists appear to have 
difficulty in polishing the gem mineral cali- 
fomite, especially on the large flat surface. 
There are several methods by which a good 
polish can be given this attractive material. 

All deep scratches should first be carefully 
removed with a fine grit or well worn sand- 
ing cloth, A rock hard felt buff is superior 
for polishing over the soft felt wheels. 

The Norton Alumina polishing powders 
are excellent for use on californite. Apply 
the polishing agent, mixed with water, in 
the usual manner. Toward the final com- 
pletion of the high polish permit the felt 
buff to run nearly drv. This will give a high 



I he amount of diamond recovered in 
South African mines is very small com- 
pared to the dirt removed. A recent report 
by the De Beers Company states that an 
average of only one-fourth of a carat of 
diamond is recovered from each "load" of 
dirt dug from the mine workings. A load 
of dirt weighs 1600 pounds. 



ALTA INDUSTRIES 

2133 W. Encanto Blvd., Phoenix, Arizona 

LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 

MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN 

,Yew 10-12 Inch powerfeed slabbing 
saw unit. 

10-18 inch powerfeed slabbing saw 
units. 

8 and 10 inch trim saw units. 

Plain and ball bearing belt sa riders. 

Send postal for free literature. 




• Put the Hillquist Gemmosler betide any lapidary 
machine — cheaper, flimsy "godgets" or unit* that 
sell at twice the price. Compare construction! Cant- 
pare ease of operation! Compare hoy much you 
get for your money and you'll say, "HI take the 
Gemmaster!" 

Here is a worthy companion for our larger and 
more expensive Hillquist Comport Lapidary Unit. 
Tho smaller in site, live Hillqultt Oemmader hai 
many of the same features, It'* olt^metai with spun 
aluminum tub. You get a rugged, double-action rack 
clamp, not a pony Httte pebble pincher. You get a 
lull S" babbitt sloe™ bearing and ball thrust hir- 
ing. You gel a big 7" Super Speed diamond sour 
and all the equipment you need to go right to wotk. 

USES AIL ACCESSORIES 

You can u» crlt lha regular HiHquiit accessories' 
with tho Gemmaster? Tho Hillquisf F-oeoror, Sphere 
Cutter^ Laps, Drum and Disc Sander*, 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 

IlKirrW^ THIS- 




IO" 



k" x \" Grinding 
• 6" felt Buff * 6" Baking Wheel 
0i« Sander * Double-action Rock 
Oil W Cup • Water Feed 
& Clamp * Dap Slktfi & Dop Wax* 
i, Compound, Etc 




BUIU FOR LONG SERVICE, 
No other low-ess! lap unit 
gives you full 3" sleeve In 
bearing, bell thruit bearing 

luf ' 



EQUIPMENT CO. 
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By RANDALL HENDERSON 



fiN THE MOUNTAINS not far from my deserl 
/ home is a camp established for delinquent boys. 

It isn't called a reformatory. It is known only as 
a ranch— the Twin Pines Ranch of Riverside County. 
There are no locks on the doors or bars on the windows. 
If the boys want to run away there is nothing to stop them 
—but they seldom do. 

For Colonel Ralph Johnson, superintendent of the 
Ranch, and Mrs. Johnson, have created an environment 
so friendly and wholesome that it brings out the best in 
the boys who are sent there. After a few months as ranch 
hands, going to school half of each day and working with 
their hands the other half, the boys go through an impres- 
sive graduation ritual, and a very high percentage of them 
resume normal and useful places in the outside world. 

The Johnsons and their staff are doing a magnificent 
job, reclaiming the integrity in boys who somehow got off 
to a bad start. 

But the thought keeps recurring to me: How much 
better it would be if we could provide an early training 
or environment for those boys — for all boys — which 
would keep them out of trouble in the first place. 

1 have long felt that one of the most effective means 
of combating juvenile delinquency would be a revival in 
some form of the Civilian Conservation Corps — the CCC 
— of the early 'thirties. 

The CCC originally was regarded as an economic 
palative. Today, its purpose would be educational in the 
broadest sense of the word, a training in those values 
which are acquired only by hard work, friendly but firm 
discipline, and close association widi the world of Nature. 

Probably the direction and management of outdoor 
camps for the boys should be in civilian rather than mili- 
tary hands. The army did the job the last time because 
l here was no time to train civilians for the task. Today 
a training school should be established where such men 
as Colonel Johnson would give instruction in the fine art 
of bringing out the best in teen-age nature. From this 
school would come the leaders for the boys' camps. 

In a land which becomes ever more crowded with 
human beings, and civilized living more complex and 
frustrating, it is easy to understand why an immature 
mind would acquire a false sense of values. 

I can think of no better corrective formula for this 
tragic situation than a program of youth training in the 
great open spaces of desert and mountains where every 
teen-age lad would learn to study and work, without other 
distractions, under the direction of such leaders as Ralph 
Johnson — men with tender hearts and hard heads. 

One of the instructors in every camp should be a 



Naturalist. For 1 do not know of any better way to 
learn the basic rules that govern this God-given planet 
than through the eyes and understanding of a Naturalist. 
There is a lesson in every rock and shrub, and generally 
youth will be more receptive to this kind of teaching than 
to the lectures given at home, in ihe school or in the church. 



One of my neighbors chided me for publishing on this 
page recently a protest against bringing into my home 
community — the Coachella Valley of California — indus- 
try which might pollute the air or contaminate the soil. 
"You're trying to block progress," he said. 

Obviously, my friend was guilty of a common error 
— the error of assuming that progress has as its goal only 
those activities which will increase payrolls and stimulate 
commerce in the community. Those are worthy goals — 
but by no means the most important goals of progress. 

Webster defines the word as "advance toward an 
objective," and 1 can think of at least three objectives 
which I am sure contribute more to human integrity and 
happiness than making money. 

The first and most important goal of human en- 
deavour in my opinion is wisdom and understanding. The 
second 1 would name is health. The third, beauty — in the 
broadest sense of the word. Perhaps we could learn some- 
thing from the Navajo's Homecoming Song: "Beauty 
goes before me. Beauty goes beside me, Beauty follows 
me, Mountains sing with me. Bluebirds sing with me, 
Tall pines talk with me, I see smoke coming from my 
hogan, My heart is good, My spirit is good, All is beauty." 

I will agree, the Navajo has not attained much in 
worldly goods. But perhaps, living in his humble hogan 
with a dirt floor, he has found something that more pay- 
rolls and commerce have failed to bring to many of us. 

| * | 

This morning Cyria is whisking around the house with 
duster and vacuum, removing the layer of fine dust which 
filtered in during one of our periodic sandstorms. No one 
has yet invented a dust-proof house. 

For two days the air was so full of fine silt and sand 
we could hardly see a block down the street. Then over- 
night the storm passed on, and this morning the air is so 
crystal-clear we can almost count the trees silhouetted 
against the snow on Mt. San Jacinto 40 miles away. The 
desert can be very ugly at times — but when it turns on its 
charm it is irresistible — at least to those who have learned 
to look through and beyond the thorns of the cactus to 
the beauty of its blossom. 
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MADGE HABDIN WALTERS 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY PUBLISHED 

The life and times of a career woman 
pioneer, Madge Hardin Walters, is told 
in the autobiography, Early Days and 
Indian Ways, which takes the reader 
from the tranquility of a girlhood Wis- 
consin farm home to the beauty of 
Navajoland and the campgrounds of 
the Plains Indians. 

Madge Walters is a remarkable per- 
son whose zest for the open road and 
Esteem for the Indian ways make up 
the main themes of her life. She was 
once one of the largest dealers in Nav- 
ajo rugs, one of the first to realize 
their value as truly distinctive Ameri- 
can tapestries. Her reputation for 
fairness in dealing with the Indian won 
for her the respect of both White cus- 
tomers and Tndian craftsmen. Her 
contribution to the preservation of In- 
dian artifacts is also noteworthy. 

The reader will find genuine admira- 
tion for this woman who faced a score 
of severe problems in her life head 
on, and always emerged the victor. 

Published by Westernlore Press, Los 
Angeles, California; photographs; 254 
pages with concluding paragraph by 
the author's daughter. Sidney Jamison; 
$4.75. 

• • • 

SAGA OF THE COLORFUL 
PONY EXPRESS TOLD 

The Pony Express from St. Joseph, 
Missouri, to Sacramento, California, 
operated for only 18 months and yet 
few, if any, institutions in our history 
can match it for color and drama. 
America, in the years just prior to 
the Civil War, is embodied in the saga 
of the Pony Express. 

This line linked the disturbed, di- 
vided East with the rough and lusty 
West. On every level of its operation, 
from the company heads down to the 
section bosses, station keepers and 
especially the drivers, the Express de- 
manded one virtue in its men above 
all others: courage. 

Raymond W. and Mary Lund Settle 
tell of these men and their deeds in 
Saddles and Spurs. The Settles, who 
have written many short stories, serials, 
articles and books on Western history, 
have gathered a remarkable amount of 
detail in this book, and students of 
history will find it a valuable source of 
information. 

Published by the Stackpole Company 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; 217 pp. 
Bibliography; photographs, many pub- 
lished for the first time; $3.75. 



TALES OF OLD YAVAPAI 
COLLECTED IN NEW BOOK 

If you long for an undiluted taste of 
pioneer days, read Echoes of the Past, 
tales of the Old Yavapai country of 
Arizona that were collected and pub- 
lished by the Yavapai Cow Belles. 

Despite the book's limited setting 
and the unpolished writing of some of 
its contributors, the reader will gain 
a genuine insight into the kind of peo- 
ple who venture into a raw land and 
somehow find a livelihood there. Here 
are the stories of pioneers in the many 
phases of their existence, of the grocer 
who gave credit to the cowman on the 
shake of a hand; of the first woman to 
homestead in the county — a bride at 
14 and dead at 32; a young school 
teacher on her first assignment — a 
rough mining outpost where a man of 
letters tended bar; a doctor who an- 
swered every call sent to him and who 
often arrived at his patients' bedsides 
more exhausted and ill from his hur- 
ried trip over rough country than they 
were; the cowboy who drove herd into 
Utah and was repaid with a few cows 
that gave him his start as a "cowman"; 
of men and women bound to the soil 
by a deep reverence for it and a sym- 
pathetic kinship with the animals they 
tended. 

The reader will have the refreshing 
experience of reading local history 
written by those who made it, rather 
than by professional writers capable 
of doing everything for a story such 
as this except giving it life. Columnist 
Bert Fireman of the Phoenix Gazette 
sums it all up by saying Echoes "rings 
as clear and inviting as the dinner 
gong at a ranchhouse." 

Editor and chief contributor is Lea- 
rah Cooper Morgan of the Cooper- 
Morgan Ranch at Prescott. 

Published by the Yavapai Cowbell ex 
of Arizona as Volume I; 22 historical 
sketches with illustrations; 160 pases; 
$3.00. 

Rooks reviewed on this page me available at 

Desert Crafts Shop. Palm Desert 
Acid three percent sales tax on orders to be 
vent to California 
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LATEST SCIENTIFIC DATA 
ON AMPHIBIANS. REPTILES 

Man's knowledge of the ways of 
amphibians and reptiles is scant, in- 
deed, when compared to his knowledge 
of other forms of life on earth— and 
much of this knowledge is masked by 
superstition. 

Most of what man does know, how- 
ever, is contained in a book by James 
A. Oliver, curator of reptiles of the 
New York Zoological Society and her- 
petologist in charge of the reptile house 
at the Bronx Zoo, entitled The National 
History of North American Amphibi- 
ans and Reptiles. 

Oliver first traces and debunks the 
folktales concerning reptiles and am- 
phibians and then provides scientific 
substitutes in the form of the latest 
information available. The layman 
will have no difficulty in fully under- 
standing each discussion. 

The last chapter of the book, "Am- 
phibians and Reptiles as Pets" will 
prove valuable to those interested in 
providing the best care possible for 
such captives. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, publishers; illustra- 
tions and drawing from life at the 
Bronx Zoo by staff artist Lloyd Sand- 
ford; Index, glossary and references; 
359 pages; $6.95. 



Npw 2nd Edition— Complete Guide to 

MINERALS FOR 
ATOMIC ENERGY 

By ROBERT D. N1NINGER, A.E.C. 




• 400 pages 

• 63 bl«U & while 
and color photos 

• how to tflsl, ana- 
lyze, classify ore 

• laws and regula- 
tions 



CLEAR, AUTHORITATIVE 
INFORMATION ON: 

TELIS— which minerals contain uranium, tho- 
rium, beryllium — physical properties— how 
to recognize — identifying marks of likely 
deposits. 

REPORTS— on which areas in Ihe world you 
may find new deposits of atomic energy 
minerals— where in the U.S. new strikes are 
likely to be made. 

GIVES— complete list of prospecting equip- 
ment, techniques, how to use Geiger, scin- 
tillation counters, details of prices, markets, 
controls, mineral identification tables, etc. 

Get This Newly-Revised, Updcrted 
Guide Now 
$8.00 at your bookstore 
VAN NOSTRAND 

PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 



APRIL. 1 956 
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The whitened remnant of a long-dead 
desert animal is a fitting background for the 
sinister black widow spider, this month's 
first prize winner. The photograph of insect 
and bone was taken by L. D. Schooler of 
BIythe, California. He used a Rol" 
camera, Plus 3 Portra lens, plus X film, f. 
at 1/100 second. 



Wood and 
Sand 



Don B. Cathcart of 
San Bernardino, Califor- 
nia, wins second prize 
with this stark study of 
a twisted piece of wood 
in a Death Valley Sand 
dune. Camera data: 
3V*x4 l A Speed Graphic, 
K-2 filter, Super Pan 
Press Film, f. 22 at 1/50 
second. 




